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A CATHOLIC ASPECT OF HOME RULE. 


I. 


A CATHOLIC aspect of Home Rule for Ireland is one which 
can be obtained only after other views have been proposed, dis- 
cussed and mastered. It is by no means a simple and self-con- 
tained view. Rather, it is a view which presupposes and is 
based upon others, be they historical, or political, or social, fill- 
ing up the measure of their completeness, and presenting for 
adoption an homogeneous and consistent whole. Ina like man- 
ner, but not to the same extent, it is comparable to the rela- 
tive position of Catholic theology towards Protestant religious 
opinion. The theology of the church includes all that may be 
true in the various discordant systems of the sects, whether they 
be contradictory with others, superfluous in themselves, or im- 
perfect in regard to truth. Her faith assimilates their opposi- 
tions, corrects their excesses, supplies their defects, and exhibits, 
upon divine authority, a true and perfect belief. Not far other- 
wise is it with the Catholic aspect of Irish self-government. 
From the social view, many important facts may be learnt. 
From the political view, a clue may be found to unravel a com- 
plex and complicated tangle. From history, unanswerable 
arguments may be employed in support of the claims of Ireland 
for autonomy. But, the Catholic aspect includes all these views, 
and supplements them. It offers to the world a systematic, har- 
monious solution of the great problem of Irish nationality. And 
it offers this solution under the divine influence of the Catholic 
religion. 

An initial difficulty awaits the English, and still more the 
Catholic, inquirer on the threshold of investigation into the 
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government. This difficulty is not the one which generally has 
to be faced in most inquiries of a similar nature, namely, that a 
choice must be made between two main theories, distinctly and 
definitely opposed to each other. But, rather, it is this: That, 
in the Anglo-Irish controversy there exists many alternatives to 
be weighed, with various approximations towards truth and er- 
ror respectively, on most of the points which are capable of ex- 
citing a hotly contentious difference of opinion. Nor does this 
statement, although wide, exhaust the position. On the con- 
trary, it expresses but a portion of the confusion. The differ- 
ences in asserted fact and view are nearly endless. They are 
those of kind, not only of degree; they arise in principle, not 
only in detail; they involve absolutely incompatible and irrecon- 
cilable contradictions; not all of these views and alleged facts, 
(and possibly none of them,) can be accepted as pure unadulterat- 
ed truth. And these exaggerations, inaccuracies and impossi- 
bilities are usually propounded by their patrons as indisputable 
verities, with an assumed air of authority wholly unwarranted by 
historical facts, or with a personal assurance of knowledge which 
does not stand the test of independent examination. It may be 
well, then, to place on record a fewof the more extravagant of 
these paradoxes, on the unhappy relations which exist between 
the two sister kingdoms, and on the still more unhappy results 
which have ensued from the rule of the one by the other, before 
such paradoxes become traditional. It may be better, to com- 
pare them, or to contrast them, with soberer, calmer state- 
ments, or even with extreme statements of an opposite character 
which, to whatsoever extent they may be questioned, are not 
less but more worthy of credit, and to conduct the inquiry 
whilst the evidence for judging between both is still not yet 
mythical. And this inquiry and balancing of probabilities may 
conveniently be made under the threefold division of the subject 
already given—historical, political, social. 

For instance, and to take each division in order: Is it the his- 
torical aspect of England’s misrule in Ireland which is in dis- 
pute? It is affirmed, on the one hand, that Catholic Ireland has 
never lived in peace and tranquillity, whether actual or compara- 
tive, saving under the strong arm of an iron despotism, such as 
that from which she suffered under the tyrant Cromwell; and 
on the other, that at no period of her tragic story has she pro- 
gressed so rapidly and over so wide an area, in material develop- 
ment, as when, for a few short years at the close of the last 
century, she enjoyed even a very imperfect form of self-govern- 
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ment, at the hands of a Protestant minority. Again: is the 
political aspect of the case under review? It is confidently said, 
by those who have the means to ascertain the truth, that Ireland, 
at the present day, really and at heart is profoundly indifferent | 
to the yielding of Home Rule by England; but, that she is 
passionately absorbed by a wild, immoral craving only for the 
acquisition of the land. It is more confidently said, on the tes- 
timony of the history of our own age, that the desire and the 
almost unanimous cry for the repeal of the Act of Union has, in © 
one form or in another, been raised and repeated in every suc- 
cessive year of the present century: O’Connell’s first public 
speech was made on this topic. But more than this may be 
truthfully said. When, for the first time in her sad political life, 
the bulk of the people of Ireland have been permitted freely to 
return representatives to the British Parliament, then, upwards 
of three-quarters of the Irish members were elected, and perhaps 
five-sixths of the Irish votes were cast, apart from all relation to 
a land bill, solidly in favor of obtaining self-government. Is it, 
once more, the social question which is argued? It is recklessly 
asserted, from insufficient or fallacious data, or even from facts 
not pertinent to the argument, ¢.g., from the diminished -popula- 
tion of the country, or from the large amount of capitalized sav- 
ings deposited in local banks, or from the long prices sometimes 
paid for tenant-right, that the small Irish tenant-farmer has never, 
practically, been so well off as in the near past, though not, of 
course, in the immediately past years. And it is replied, from a 
wider field of evidence and from more trustworthy sources, that 
never has he, as one of a large class of agriculturists, from the 
combined effects of the act of God and the greed of man, been so 
perilously near to a measurable distance from bankruptcy and 
ruin, The climate and seasons, the fall of prices, and the raising 
of rents, together with the unsettled condition of the country, 
which is kept in.a seething chronic state of discontent by the 
Dublin Castle rule—these causes have resulted in the destruc- 
tion of almost every element of national prosperity in relation to 
land in Ireland. 

The same law of paradox and contradiction runs throughout 
the whole length and breadth of the inquiry. For example, to 
take but a few more noteworthy cases: Ireland is said to be 
honeycombed with crime, agrarian, political and legal, as apart 
from moral crime. She is said, also, comparatively with her 
condition in former years and in relation to English criminal 
Statistics, and much more, to the debased and brutal character 
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of English crime—to be crimeless. The Irish people, again, are 
said to desiderate imperial separation from England ; and again, 
that such a measure of Home Rule as Ireland now demands, and 
England may at any time accord, will never satisfy, and ought 
never to satisfy the legitimate desire of the Irish people for self- 
government. They are said (and more truly), also, as a nation, 
to be much too keenly alive to their own interests to wish for 
anything, beyond the amount of autonomy which they are on the 
point of acquiring; and that without answering for the will of 
posterity, which none can foresee, on the question of separation, 
the Irish of the present time are at least able to judge for them- 
selves how much or how little of self-government will meet their 
national requirements and the popular need. Again, says the 
enemy: there is not now and never has been a tangible entity 
which can be, or could be, called the Irish nation—and this is a 
favorite fallacy with some superior people, and even with cer- 
tain liberal papers of a philosophic kind in the English press. 
But, that the Irish own and always have owned a history, can 
trace a descent, have borne marked characteristics, speak in a 
tongue, worship in a faith, and possess all the elements of a genu- 
ine nationality apart and distinct from the not more and perhaps 
less genuine nationality of the Anglo-Saxon race, is a common- 
place in ethnology to ordinary persons. And, once more, to 
condense many misstatements into one charge: that the natives 
of Ireland are a dishonest, idle, irreligious, cruel, cowardly, 
savage, or at any rate half-civilized peasantry, is declared by 
many who consider themselves competent to form and express 
an opinion worthy of publication. By many, also, who are per- 
haps not less competent to formulate an opinion, the Irish people 
are declared to deserve almost exactly the opposites of all these 
epithets, if they be truthfully described. The natives of Ireland 
are historically known to have been far earlier and far more 
highly civilized than their fiercer English oppressors ; and at 
this moment the Irish nation can be proved to be far more moral 
than England, as it is obviously a more spiritually-minded na- 
tion. Rebellious, no doubt, the Irish have been, and it may be 
added, ought to have been, to both the betrayers of their coun- 
try and to those who have systematically acted the part of con- 
querors towards Ireland, without ever having actually conquer- 
ed it. For centuries they have been noted for their love of 
justice, as the great Lord Chief-Justice Coke has borne witness; 
and they would certainly be a law-abiding race if only they were 
enabled to live under a rule which they believed to be just and 
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which they knew to be deserving of respect. As has lately been 
well said: Ireland has ever been loyal to England when England 
has been loyal to justice. Again: they are a brave and coura- 
geous people, as evidenced on battle-fields the wide world over, 
and as testified by the greatest of British and other commanders, 
amongst them, by the Duke of Wellington. Those who know 
them best, declare that the Irish are as tender-hearted a race as 
the women of a less spiritual people. They have been confes- 
sors and martyrs for their divine faith under a continuous per- 
secution, which may be aptly compared with that of early Chris- 
tianity under the Cesars, of upwards of three centuries of cor- 
porate life, at the hands of a people who apostatized from and 
have not returned to the old religion of their respective ances- 
tors in the faith. Perhaps they are the most industrious and 
most successful modern cultivators of the soil, if due account be 
taken of their poverty, their powers, their opportunities, and 
still more their many difficulties, social and legal and political 
and climatic. And, as to the last characteristic of the Irishman 
which is characteristically distorted by his English censor, 
honesty—it may be truly said that, for debts which they can 
acknowledge as debts and not as legalized extortions, nor yet as 
extortions which English law even has condemned as unjustifi- 
able, the Irish are almost proverbially honest. 

Thus rages the conflict of words, and what is worse, thus 
rages the conflict of events, indicated by the contradiction of 
language, of might against right. But the fight is not fairly 
fought on either side. Attack is always more facile than de- 
fence. A line or a sentence may contain a charge or a sophism, 
which a chapter or a speech full of argument cannot disprove. 
Detraction, innuendo and misrepresentation, which are not less 
and perhaps are more indefensible when levelled at a whole na- 
tion than at a unit of the nation, usually leave behind them their 
sting. Even if inexactitude and exaggeration be exposed, the 
adversary is silenced without being convinced; and the neutral, 
or the indifferent, who sees the assertion, fails to see the denial. 
Under such conditions, the friends of Ireland can best serve her 
sacred, but unpopular, cause by reiterating over and over and 
Over again to all willing listeners, and indeed to listeners against 
their will, what they believe to be the broad facts, the just rea- 
sons, the earnest hopes, (may it be said ?) the devout aspirations 
of Ireland’s claim from England of self-government. This done, 
they must, of necessity, leave the arguments for her rights to the 
God of nations who, in the future and in his own appointed time, 
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will infallibly fulfil the unmistakable destiny of the Catholic 
people of Ireland. 

Although the statements on behalf of Ireland, and on matters 
of fact which have been above made. may be literally exact, it is 
possible that the arguments advanced on questions touching 
Ireland's claim to autonomy, historical, political and social, may 
lie somewhere between the extremes assumed by partisans on 
either side. It cannot, of course, be maintained, in the face of 
present evidence and past records, that Ireland is not a nation, 
and that her people are not now, and have not been for cen- 
turies, possessed of certain well-defined characteristics, which 
in their entirety cannot be predicated of any other people on 
God’s earth. But short of this position, after all that can be 
said, for or against him, this fact is either forgotten or ignored 
by English political speakers, or writers in the press, viz., that 
an Irishman is a human being, and is neither angel nor devil, nor 
still less the gorilla-like being of the satirical papers, nor even 
the “ Hottentot” of the Conservative leader. He has his good 
qualities and his bad; is a compound mixture of both bad and 
good ; and, speaking generally, is very much akin toall the world 
beside. If you are stronger than he, an Irishman cannot resist 
you successfully, even though the possession of hearth and home 
tremble in the balance of physical force. If he cannot obtain 
his own way, as in the matter of rents adjudicated upon, for or 
against his interests in what to him is a foreign capital, an [rish- 
man must take your way. If you tyrannize over him legally 
and politically, by party votes in an English parliament and by 
packed juries in an Irish court of law, and if you despise and 
ill-treat him socially in the press, on the platform, in places of 
public resort, in the privacy of friendly intercourse, an Irish- 
man will not love you. If he perceives that he gets nothing at 
all, or as little as may be possible, from your sense of justice, 
and not much more from your generosity, whether in making 
his laws, or in administering his laws, or in obstructing all im- 
provement in his laws, an Irishman will indisputably work upon 
your self-interest, convenience and fears—and thus acting, he 
will prove himself a far cleverer man than yourself. If he 
knows that he is ‘ground to powder,” as Lord Chancellor Clare 
said, by rental exactions upon his own part-inheritance or upon 
his own entire creation—whether of clearing, draining, fencing, 
manuring, building, or what-not—exactions which he has no 
real moral or physical choice but to accept, though miscalled in 
England “a free contract” on his side, an Irishman will en- 
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deavor, by all means in his power, to lighten the load from him- 
self and to lessen his obligations to you. If he sees that you 
are touched with a certain amount of pity, and are not unwill- 
ing to restore to him some of his rights, as a human being, 2 
‘tenant, a citizen, an Irishman not unnaturally strives to gain, or 
to regain, more and other rights which you unreasonably con- 
tinue to withhold. If he feels that you understand his position, 
enter into his struggle for existence, desire to mitigate his hard 
lot, wish to sympathize with him in his sufferings, an Irishman 
almost instinctively meets you more than half way, and gene- 
rously forgives and forgets (so far as personal wrong is con- 
cerned) the past. And, if he realizes that your sympathy extends 
from wish to deed, that you are actually thinking, speaking, 
writing, working on his behalf, an Irishman develops enthu- 
siasm in your favor; he is grateful beyond the power of words 
to express himself; he practically responds to his gratitude, and 
becomes friendly, appreciative, more than docile, rationally 
obedient. Indeed, in this aspect, there is perhaps no historical 
parallel to the striking, extraordinary change which has recently 
ensued in the relations between England and Ireland, and is in 
course of being enacted before our eyes. No two countries, in 
the respective positions of conquered and conqueror, have ever 
so quickly and heartily fraternized, as the democracy of England 
and the people of Ireland. They have thus fraternized only 
since one of the two great political parties in the one country, 
headed by its distinguished and venerable leader, though basely 
deserted by able supporters and old friends, has accepted the 
Irish question as a government measure, has submitted to a 
party schism of serious import rather than abandon the ques- 
tion, and has pledged itself unreservedly and irreformably to a 
policy of right and justice towards the other country. 

It may not, however, be wise to press this point, which still 
looms in the distance, though, in all human probability, it will 
develop in the near future. Neither does it really affect the 

| main issue of the right of Ireland to Home Rule, and the call of 
justice to England to grantit. But, a point which does indi- 
rectly affect the question of yielding autonomy to the sister king- 
4 dom is contained in an estimate of the characteristics—it may be 
2 affirmed, of the national characteristics—of the natives of that 
% kingdom, and of their natural leaders. The admission may be 
0 made on either side, without prejudice to the argument, that an 
average Irishman and an average Englishman may not, at the 
present day, widely differ in personal essentials. Indeed, in 
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many cases, it would be hard to distinguish, by their qualities 
alone, the respective nationalities of different members of socie- 
ty. Yet, there are qualities in the Celtic character which stand 
much higher in the mental, moral and intellectual scale than 
those which create the Anglo-Saxon character. The Irishman 
may be less persevering, less practical; more emotional, more 
changeful; more eager to please at whatsoever cost; less thor- 
ough and exact in his business arrangements, manual labor, 
or technical knowledge; perhaps, in matters which fall short of 
positive duty, less worthy of trust—than the Englishman. In 
short, an Irishman is gifted with those very personal qualifica- 
tions which most harshly grate upon the sensibilities of an or- 
dinary, business-like, indefatigable Protestant and—may it be 
whispered ?— Philistinish John Bull. And the consequence is, 
that between the two countries, through the social contact of 
numberless individuals of each race, the friction is great, almost 
insurmountable. 

For, on the other side of the balance of character, an Irish- 
man is a quicker, brighter, keener, more intelligent, more logical 
being, and a being endowed with a larger measure of mother wit, 
than a common Englishman. He is far more spiritual, far more 
moral, far more generous, far more devout, conscientious and 
practically influenced by his religion, and though he may be, 
as men of all nationalities are prone to be, inconsistent, and may 
fall from his high principles, yet he is never ashamed of his faith, 
is never ashamed of fulfilling its duties, and even if he livesa 
bad Catholic, he dies a good one. In his ordinary relations of 
life, again, he is less sensual, less coarse, less animal, more re- 
fined, and, in the true sense of the word, more gentlemanlike. 
An Irishman, whether of the highest or lowest orders (of which 
it is easy to speak, if one has put foot the other side of St. 
George’s Channel), is the impersonation of hospitality and kind- 
ly friendliness in his own abode, even to representatives of po- 
litical enmity—domestic virtues which have somewhat faded out 
of sight in England. Without wishing to malign the character 
of Englishmen of the middle and lower classes, it must be con- 
fessed that, in two relations of our many-sided life, Irishmen 
have the advantage. One of the worst sides of English commer- 
cial life—the life which dominates the great central portion of 
English existence—is, to be frank, dishonesty in trade. It is be- 
yond the province of this paper to particularize in what direc- 
tions such dishonesty prevails; but the directions are many. 
One of the most pitiable sides, again, of English poverty which 
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cries aloud for remedy, if not for vengeance, in the wealthiest 
country in the world, are the sights and the sounds which meet 
both eye and ear of those who frequent the slums of our great 
cities—the degraded and hardly man-like or woman-like speci- 
mens of humanity, the abodes in which they herd, the language 
they use, the lives they lead. From both these classes Ireland 
is comparatively free. In mercantile transactions, it may be 
affirmed that the Irish tradesman, manufacturer and man of 
business is fair-dealing. In the cabin of the poorest and most 
wretched in Ireland—with a mud floor, without a window, with 
scarcely bed or chair, with bare feet and limbs, with brother- 
beasts (as St. Francis would say) for companions, with these as 
adjuncts to the home scene—the Catholic Irish peasantry are 
virtuous, chaste, generous, kind and honest. 

As an emigrant, again—and this view of an Irishman must 
be taken; for, under English misrule, every Irishman is a pos- 
sible emigrant, and the majority of the entire nation have been 
forced to become actual emigrants—what are his characteris- 
tics? In brief it may be said, that an Irishman’s character is 
metamorphosed for the better when he adopts the ré/e of emi- 
grant from his native shores. He is the same, but improved ; 
himself, but an idealized Celt. Asa rule, if a fair start be given 
him in the country of his adoption, an Irishman is always a suc- 
cessful, prosperous, saving, happy man, when once he has turned 
his back at the same time upon the hated rule of England and 
the idolized land in which he was born. This is a well-known 
fact, too much overlooked as an item in the argument between 
the two nations, which is, perhaps,.one of the most conclusive 
against England’s misgovernment of Ireland. It mainly affects 
the middle and lower classes. Of the higher class of Irish refu- 
gees, on the continent of Europe, it is historically true that, 
whether in the profession of arms or of diplomacy, the English- 
made exile fills, or has filled, places of the highest trust and posts 
of the highest honor in many foreign camps and courts of Chris- 
tendom. Moreover, there is one further characteristic which 
it would be unjust to ignore only because the English character 
falls short of the stature of the national Celt. 

An Irishman, whether at homé or abroad, is possessed of a 
quality which almost rises to the dignity of a virtue, and of 
which an average Englishman hardly understands the meaning as 
applied to himself. It is true, that in others he respects and even 
applauds this civic virtue, saving only when it fulfils the breast 
of a Celt in relation to a Saxon; and the more distant is the 
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scene of its exercise, the more attractive usually does the virtue 
appear in his sight. But, for himself, and as a rule, of course 
modified by exceptions, an Englishman is not patriotic, as an 
Irishman understands the term. Not that an Englishman does 
not think haughtily and speak boastfully and act braggardly by 
his native land—a common form of selfishness; but he has not, 
and does not pretend to have the pure, unselfish love of country 
in his heart—to live for it, to die for it, and, more difficult still, 
patiently and uncomplainingly to suffer for it, from birth 
through life to death. No; this is a gift not bestowed on the 
English people. But.it is a grace which can scarcely be up- 
rooted from the heart of an Irishman. In this aspect, the disin- 
terested, noble and courageous conduct of the Nationalist lead- 
ers of to-day—the so-called “Irish agitators” of a low-toned, 
low-souled English press—may safely be compared with the pa- 
triot heroes of any race or age. It is true, that their modes and 
methods are not the same with those of former.times and other 
countries. But then, the conditions on both sides are different: 
and Ireland is neither Poland nor Greece, and England is neither 
the Russias nor the Porte. Putting aside, however, compari- 
sons which are inexact, it may be fairly said that the public lives 
of men upon whom every virulent and abusive and dishonora- 
ble epithet is showered by venal writers who carefully conceal 
their probably unknown names, stand in marked contrast to the 
party-spirited, place-hunting and highly salaried politicians of 
England, who pharisaically contemn the more humbly born but 
more highly bred representatives of down-trodden Ireland. 
These are some national characteristics of a people whom 
England has held in bondage, bitterer, more degrading and long- 
er, than that of Israel in Egypt, which was but for four hundred 
years. These are some characteristics of the leaders, and ro- 
phets, and guides of public opinion at the present day in Ireland. 
These, in the abstract, are the men whom English statesmen and 
English politicians—but not, it is believed, the English democ- 
racy—or one section of them, presume to despise, pretend to 
discredit, and actually refuse to entrust with the present rule 
and future destinies of their owncountrymen. One line of argu- 
ment alone is sufficient to brand this decision of the legislative 
survivors of past injustice, incompetence and imbecility with 
the contempt and ridicule to which it is obviously liable. The 
argument can be concentrated into the answers given to two 
plain questions, which may be framed in the following terms: 
Firstly: What may be the actual and present result in Ireland 
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itself and to the people of Ireland of these long, sad centuries of 
English misrule and maladministration? And secondly: If the 
result be in any degree commensurate to what we know of our 
own personal inquiry and is testified to by intelligent foreigners 
and other unprejudiced and independent witnesses, is it an alto- 
gether unreasonable or unreasoning demand to make, namely, 
that henceforth Ireland should be allowed by England to govern 
herself? 

An attempt will be made in the next article to estimate some 
results of the Saxon’s rule of the Celt. ORBY SHIPLEY. 





LITTLE CHILDREN. 


THESE little children play about my knees, 
And, with deep wonder glowing in their eyes, 
They ask me questions strange and grave and wise 


As were the answers of that other Child 
Within the Temple, down the centuries. 

Ah! help me, Lord, in what I do with these! 
They to my charge were given undefiled: 
Though for time’s fleeting spaces here exiled, 
True heirs are they of all Thine earth and skies, 
Secured by Thy Belovéd’s promises. 

If heirs be changed to outlaws ’neath my hand, 
Ere Thou requir’st of me my heavy trust, 

In what name, Lord, dare I Thy wrath withstand ? 
Oh! ere they change may I be cold in dust! 


‘ MARGARET H. LAWLESS. 








ELeEcTRIC MorTors. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS. 


THE electro-motor, or electric motor as it is commonly 
called, is a dynamo reversed or worked backward. What is a 
dynamo? 

The life of the telegraph depends on the principle that a cur- 
rent of electricity passing along a wire coiled about a soft iron 
bar produces magnetism in the bar during the passage of the 
current. The bar becomes a temporary magnet. This tem- 
porary magnet is also called an electro-magnet. When the 
current ceases, the bar discharges its magnetism and is no longer 
a magnet. 

Faraday discovered, in 1831, that a permanent magnet can in- 
duce electricity in a coil of wire. When the pole of the magnet 
is inserted in the coil an electric current is induced therein at 
the instant of insertion. The existence of this current is but 
momentary, and as long as the magnet remains stationary in the 
coil there is no more evidence of electrical excitement. But 
when the magnet is withdrawn another current is induced in the 
coil in a direction opposite to the first. If an electro-magnet of 
the shape of a horseshoe be rapidly revolved on an axis in front 
of the poles of a steel horseshoe magnet, a series of induced cur- 
rents will be generated in the coil of the electro-magnet ; for, 
when the poles of the electro-magnet come just opposite those 
of the steel magnet, the electro-magnet will be magnetized, and 
induce a current in its coil or helix. When the poles are sepa- 
rated by the whirl of the electro-magnet the magnetism is dis- 
charged, and a current, in a direction opposite to the previous 
one, is thereby induced in the helix. Thus in every turn of the 
electro-magnet there are four induced currents, two in one di- 
rection and two in the opposite. , 

By constructing a machine in such a way that an electro- 
magnet may be speedily revolved in the vicinity of the poles of 
a fixed steel magnet, with the addition to the axis of the electro- 
magnet of a commutator, or a break-piece composed of alternate 
ribs of copper and ivory or boxwood, continuous currents of 
electricity in a single direction may be obtained. An instru- 
ment of this kind is called a magneto-electric, or dynamo-elec- 
tric machine, or simply a dynamo. Dynamo is from the Greek 
évvapts, power, and is applied to electricity in motion to dis- 
tinguish it from that in the static or bound condition. Electro- 
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magnets are usually provided with an armature, a piece of very 
soft iron laid across the poles to complete the circuit and receive 
the magnetic force. The electro-magnet of a dynamo is some- 
times called its armature. 

Saxton, Wilde, Siemens, Wheatstone, Ferranti-Thomson, Ball, 
Gramme, and other physicists have given their names to dy- 
namos. There are many varieties of the dynamo, but all are 
governed by the one principle of magneto-electric induction. 

If two dynamos are so combined that the current from the 
armature of one may pass into the armature of the other, the 
current generated by the motion of one will move the other. A 
combination of this kind is an electro-motor. The reversed 
dynamo is then an electric motor, and as such is widely used as 
a motive force. 

The electric motor is now employed as the motive-power in 
one hundred and twenty industries, and there are ten thousand 
of the motors in operation. Electricians have recently been un- 
tiring in their efforts to make the motor available for street-car 
propulsion. The first experiment in electric railroading was 
conducted by Werner Siemens, at the Berlin Exhibition of 1879. 
His electric line was.nine hundred yards long and of two feet 
gauge. A dynamo placed upon the car imparted motion to the 
wheels. A stationary dynamo furnished the current, which was 
conveyed to the moving car through a central rail supported 
upon insulating blocks of wood, the track-rails serving the pur- 
pose of returning the current. The success of this experiment 
led to the laying of the Lichterfelde line. Here both rails were 
laid on insulating sleepers, so that one served to conduct the 
current from the power-house to the car, and the other to com- 
plete the circuit. This line was twenty-five hundred yards long, 
and was run by two dynamos having together a force the equiv- 
alent of twelve horse-power. 

The electric railroad in the north of Ireland between Port- 
rush and Bush Mills is six miles long. The rails are three feet 
apart and are not insulated from the ground, but are joined by 
copper staples and form the return circuit, the current being 
conveyed to the cars through a T-iron placed upon short insu- 
lated standards. 

The Richmond, Va., electric line is twelve miles long, and the 
current reaches the car through a conductor overheard. At 
Woonsocket, R. I., the overhead system of conduction is in use, 
and wires connected with the dynamos are extended eighteen 
feet above ground, and joined to the cars by wires which slide 
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on the upper wires by means of rolling trolleys. The Fulton 
Street electric railroad, in New York City, has the conduit sys- 
tem, by which the current is conveyed from the power-house 
along a wire conductor placed in a conduit underground. The 
conduit system is also used in the Detroit electric line. There 
are fifty-eight electric railways in operation or under construc- 
tion in the United States. Most of these lines are operated by 
the system of overhead wires. 

There are two methods of furnishing the current to the motor 
in the car. One is where the electricity is conveyed to the car 
along a conductor from a stationary dynamo. By the other 
method the electricity is carried with the car in storage or 
secondary batteries. The conductor by the first method may 
be hung some distance above the car, or it may be placed ina 
conduit underground, or the rails themselves may be used as 
conductors in conjunction with an auxiliary parallel rail. 

There is one vital objection to the employment of the con- 
ductor in any way. It can never be perfectly insulated, and so 
there is a constant ebbing away of the current’s strength. And 
the longer the conductor and stronger the current, the greater 
this ebb. It is like a stream of water flowing over a porous bed. 
The stream is continually losing its substance until it is finally 
exhausted. Moreover, each of the systems of conduction has 
its individual faults. The overhead conductor cannot be used 
in cities on account of the inconvenience it offers to general 
street traffic. The conduit system, besides its enormous ex- 
pense, is almost worthless in wintry weather, and the current 
leakage is very great. Again, the underground as well as the 
overhead system is open to the same objection as that raised 
against the cable: the derangement of the generating system 
means the stoppage of the entire line. In overhead and under- 
ground systems a high-tension current cannot be used on ac- 
count of its danger, and a low-tension current must have a con- 
ductor of great size. The rails cannot be used as conductors of 
the current until horses are shod with rubber. If the electric 
motor ever succeeds as the propeller of the street-car, it must 
be through the medium of storage, and unaided by any outside 
mechanism. 

By the storage of electricity is meant the accumulation of a 
quantity of electric energy to be used at our convenience. The 
storage of electricity is not the actual gathering-up of the fluid 
itself after the manner of the prime conductor. The fluid can 
never be stored in this way for the benefit of commerce. When 
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the spring of a clock is wound up, the energy required to wind 
it is stored away to be afterward used in moving the hands of 
the clock. So when, by the force of the electric current, we 
separate substances that have a great chemical affinity, the force 
being removed, these substances combine again, regenerating 
the same amount of electricity that was required to part them. 

In an ordinary galvanic battery zinc is eaten away and cop- 
per deposited. By forcing an electric current back through the 
cell the copper will be eaten away and zinc deposited. In this 
deposition of zinc energy is stored; for, when the pressure is re- 
moved, the affinity of the oxygen for the zinc being free to de- 
clare itself, will cause their reunion, and so will generate the 
same quantity of electricity that was required for the deposi- 
tion. The chemical affinity of the zinc for the oxygen is called © 
its polarization. The force that separates the zinc from combi- 
nation is called the electro-motive force; and the tendency of 
the zinc to resist this force, or its polarization, is called its 
counter-electro-motive force. Electric storage is the overcom- 
ing of the polarization, or counter-electro-motive force. 

Gaston Planté made the first storage battery in 1859. It 
consisted of two sheets of lead, about three and a quarter feet 
square, rolled in a cylinder with felt between the sheets, and 
placed in a jar filled with dilute sulphuric acid. He prepared 
his battery for use by driving strong currents of electricity 
through it several times in opposite directions. He did this to 
make the leaden sheets porous and capable of holding a quantity 
of peroxide of lead. When the electric current is driven through 
this combination it decomposes the water, sending oxygen to 
one plate and hydrogen to the other. The oxygen combines 
with the lead, forming peroxide of lead; and the hydrogen, 
reaching the other plate, decomposes any salt of lead it may find 
there, precipitates pure lead, or escapes in the form of gas. 
After the battery has been charged, if the lead plates be joined 
by wire, the oxygen that had been forcibly driven from its com- 
bination in the liquid, seeks to recombine, just as a stone lifted 
from the ground seeks to return, and the result of this tendency 
of the oxygen isto generate an electric current in a direction 
Opposite to the primary one. This is the current that has been 
stored. 

Faure improved Planté’s battery by the addition of a new 
process that greatly reduced the time required in the charging. 
He coated the lead plates with a mixture of red-lead and sul- 
phuric acid. The labors of Sellon, Volckmar, Brush, Sutton, 
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and others rendered the storage battery still more available for 
practical purposes. We have storage batteries of many varie- 
ties, but in all electricity is transformed into chemical energy 
and chemical energy reconverted into electricity. 

The storage system, though improving constantly, has still 
many grave imperfections. The chemical charge in the battery 
deteriorates quite rapidly. It is hoped, however, that this de- 
fect can be remedied. The storage battery, besides, is expensive, 
on account of the number of transformations required in con- 
veying the energy from the coal to the car-wheels. There are 
five of these transformations: the mechanical energy developed 
by the steam-engine from -burning coal; the conversion of 


mechanical into electrical energy in the dynamo; the conver-. 


sion of electrical into chemical energy in the storage battery ; 
the reconversion of chemical into electrical energy; and the 
final transformation of electrical into mechanical work by the 
electric motor. Omitting the loss of the production of steam 
from coal, only thirty-five per cent. of the energy invested in the 
steam-engine is available through storage in revolving the 
wheels. It must be said, however, that invention in this regard 
is making progress daily. 

The weight of the batteries or accumulators is another item 
that must be placed on the debtor side of storage. Cars of the 
size of the usual two-horse cars are provided with 80 storage 
cells weighing about forty pounds apiece. These cells are 
placed under the seats, one-half on each side of the car. Each 
car must also carry an additional 800 pounds for two electric 
motors of five horse-power each, and 200 pounds must be allow- 
ed for apparatus to regulate the current and control the car 
This is a total weight of 4,200 pounds to be borne by each car. 
The hardship arising from this burden may, however, in a great 
measure be obviated by the use of eight wheels on two swinging 
trucks, which will distribute the weight upon the track. 

William Wharton, Jr., gives a table showing the relative cost 
of operating a street railroad by horse traction and electric pro- 
pulsion. He assumes that three electric-cars, because of the 
greater speed, will perform the duty of four horse-cars. 

He then makes the following comparison: 

“ Running expenses of four two-horse cars for one year, to wit: 

Conductors, 365 days, at $3 each car, per day of 16 hours.... $4,380 00 

Drivers, 365 days, at $2.50 each car, per day of 16 hours.... 3,650 00 

Thirty-six horses, 365 days, at 50 cents each per day........ 6,570 00 


14,600 00 
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One year’s deterioration and repair of four cars, at $200 each $800 00 
One year’s deterioration of thirty-six horses, at $40 each.... 1,440 00 


5 | ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 16,840 00 
Running expenses of three storage-battery cars for one year, to wit: 

Conductors, 365 days, at $3 each car, per day of 16 hours.... 3,285 00 
Drivers, 365 days, at $2.50 each car, per day of 16 hours....- 2,737 50 
Electricity, 365 days, at $2 each car, per day of 16 hours..... 2,190 00 

cated Ket ha ee ehs aka cels Cassese ee 8,212 50 
One year’s deterioration and repairs of three cars, including 

dynamo, storage batteries, and motors, $1,600 each..... 4,800 00 

Cj. ne alkane hemes nena ime aa ae decide mie 13,012 50 


This leaves a balance to the credit of the storage-battery cars 
Midi ds Sei dicccvnasteavabtbevesat al caetecucssices “SER Gr 


Mr. Wharton states that the percentage of the steam-engine’s 
mechanical energy recovered in actual work in electric motors 
is 40 with the storage battery and 50 by direct conduction. “In 
cable traction,” he says, “ not more than 25 per cent. is recover. 
ed of the invested energy.” 

A popular complaint against storage-battery cars still to be 
mentioned is the magnetizing of the timepieces of the passen- 
gers. This, doubtless, will be remedied. 

With all its present faults electricians strongly hope that the 
storage battery will yet furnish the motive force for the propul- 
sion of the future street-car. A good system of storage would 
indeed be invaluable in street railroading, and electricians every- 
where are strenuously endeavoring to make the accumulator 
less heavy, less costly, and less wasteful of the primary current. 


MARTIN S. BRENNAN. 
Church of St. Thomas of Aquin, St. Louis, Mo, 
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IN considering the Mexican press it will be sufficient to no- 
tice the journals of the City of Mexico; for though every town 
of any importance has its paper or papers, the contents, as a rule, 
have none but a local interest, the text of new laws, matters of 
local import, and, to fill up their columns, selections from the 
periodicals of the capital. 

Perhaps the leading daily paper in Mexico is the Monitor Re- 
publicano, now inits thirty-eighth year. It always has an edito- 
rial, and latterly it has warmly espoused the cause of liberty of 
the press. The most interesting of its columns are those given 
to its foreign correspondents; in fact, an American gentleman 
long resident in Mexico lately said to me: ‘ The Monitor is the 
best of the Mexican papers; it often has a letter from Castelar.” 
The whole Mexican press has of late devoted much space to 
colonization in Lower California, and an interesting series of 
papers on this subject appears in the Monitor. In a copy now 
before me the writer combats the position of those who allege 
that foreign colonization is to be deprecated as tending to seces- 
sion, instancing the case of Texas. The writer of the paper un- 
dertakes to show, alleging facts to support his contention, that 
bona-fide, industrious emigrants proved useful, law-abiding citi- 
zens there, the danger having resulted from filibusters, outlaws, 






















* The writer of this interesting series of articles on Mexico begs the insertion of the follow- 
ing in explanation of a previous article : 

‘¢ One of the handsomest buildings in Monterey is the bank of Patricio Milmo, who besides 
banking has various important interests in this portion of Mexico, The coal employed on the 
railway is from his mines, During the last year he successfully raised a large crop of cotton— 
almost a new industry hereabouts—and his handsome property near Lampazos,‘ La Mesa de los 
Cartujanos,’ or The Tableland of the Carthusians, we alluded to in a former paper ; its name to 
the contrary, it seems that this place never was church property. The American author of a 
book on Mexico published some years ago speaks of it as formerly a possession of the Carmelites, 
but neither Carmelites nor Carthusians ever held it ; so whence it obtained its monastic designa- 
tion isa mystery. The connection of the. Milmo family with Mexico is highly interesting, and 
commenced over a hundred years ago by the arrival in the country of some of their relatives, 
who were members of the glorious family of St. Ignatius Loyola. An uncle of the present Mr. 
Milmo came to Mexico seventy years ago, and, after thirty years of active commercial life in the 
country, died and was buried at Monterey. Mr. Patricio Milmo forty years ago joined his uncle 
and elder brother, and after two years spent in the house of Davis & Co. at San Luis Potosi, to 
perfect his Spanish, returned to Monterey, where, since the death of his brother in 1853, he has 
been sole representative of the house. Eight other members of the family have made their 
mark in Mexico as merchants and bankers, and these highly interesting facts, for which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of a member of the family, may, of course, be relied on as possessing 
higher accuracy than the current gossip of the frontier by which we amongst others have been 
somewhat misled.” 
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buccaneers, e¢ omne hoc genus, who by far outnumbered the for- 
mer class. Then follow a few telegrams from European capi- 
tals, items of news from the United States and the various Cen- 
tral American republics, and gleanings from Mexican provincial 
towns. The subject of fibrous plants is one just now occupying 
much space in Mexican papers. These magueys, lechuguillas, 
and other varieties of the aloe family flourish marvellously in 
the driest parts of the land, requiring little or no attention; 
no particular skill or capital either is needed in the collection 
or preparation of the fibre, which is of remarkable toughness 
and of excellent quality. So it would seem to be one of the 
chief natural sources of wealth of the Republic. 

El Steglo Diez y Nueve—the Nineteenth Century—has perhaps 
an importance equal to that of E/ Monitor Republicano ; it is ten 
years older, and of the same size, a four-page sheet. We take up 
a number at random; the editorial is on the re-election of gov- 
ernors, which has lately been legalized. The writer contends 
that to re-elect good governors is a duty, but to refuse the 
suffrage to bad ones is alsoa necessity. Specimens of either 
class are instanced, and the country urged to doits duty. All 
well enough this, but somewhat elementary teaching. A frivo- 
lous story is then told of a certain Sir William Draggs. He 
hired a cab, drove down to the Brighton beach, and told the 
driver to wait for him there. The baronet then stepped into 
his boat, which put him aboard his yacht, and went around the 
world in her. The voyage of many months at length concluded, 
Sir William stepped on shore, and the first person he met was 
the cabman. “All right,” said he; “what do I owe you?” 
“ £600,” was the reply; on which a pocketbook was produced 
and the crackling notes duly handed to the driver. “Now 
drive me to the hotel,” said Draggs, stepping into the fly. 
Arrived at the hostelry, he was entering when the driver 
stopped him. “How now?” “I want my fare.” “ Right!” 
said Sir William, and he handed the man two shillings. So by 
the aid of similar trivialities, telegrams, foreign letters, and clip- 
pings from contemporaries, they manage to fill up a sheet a day. 
In the next number we take up the editorial itself is borrowed, 
so that day the editor evidently enjoyed a holiday. 

To E/ Correo de las Doce—or the Noonday Courier, as it styles it- 
self at the head of the column which it gives in English—the same 
remarks apply as those made on the journals already mention- 
ed. It is especially vigorous in ventilating clerical scandals ; 
“A Mormon Badly Defended” and “ A Mussulman Catholic’”’ 
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are the headings of two accounts of Puebla clergy which we 
will leave unnoticed. But there isa most fabulous sketch of 
Ramon Ibarra, cura of the cathedral at Puebla, who died 
more than five years ago. He is described as a virtuous and 
philanthropic man, a great student of religious history, a phre- 
nologist, and probably a spiritualist; an enemy of confession, 
“ denying to that immoral act the title of sacrament”; he con- 
sidered the Bible “a badly-constructed set of writings”; “he 
believed in the infallibility of nature, and never in the infallibility 
of those idiots who oppose reason and battle with common 
sense.” The fable declares that Father Ibarra was a bosom friend 
of his bishop, and was made inspector of the clergy at Puebla, 
whom he restrained from exacting excessive dues from their 
parishioners. The clergy then accused the bishop and inspector 
of being “impious, heretics, Masons, and Protestants,” but dis- 
cipline was restored after the expulsion from the diocese of 
several canons, curas, and vicars as corrupters of society. “As 
cura of the cathedral he always dissuaded silly people from 
seeking confessors in the temple or from calling them to the 
bedsides of dying persons. He told them to confess to God and 
not to men.” He was finally attacked with a sudden illness 
which he recognized as mortal; he secured himself in his room 
with locks and bars, and the clergy were unable to get at him. 
Then fifteen priests with two smiths broke into his room, to the 
scandal of the city; “ but when they got in to devour their vic- 
tim they met with a corpse, which could not confess, and which 
seemed to smile sarcastically at a life embittered to him by re- 
ligious mummers.” The vicars and sacristans reported through 
the city that Ibarra had died unshriven and impenitent, and 
“was already below, dancing with devils over the flames.” 
Next week the old women gossipped that “the soul of Ibarra 
had appeared at midnight, darting fire from the eyes and seek- 
ing confession,” the result being to bring several rich old men 
to confession, who obtained absolution in consideration of an 
eighth of their property given to the Holy Church, which had 
to sustain . . ., but here we will pause. Be it known that £/ 
Correo has perhaps as wide a circulation as any journal in the 
country. 

El Pabellon Nacional—the National Flag—is another anti- 
Catholic paper. / Diario del Hogar, on the Byron centenary 
celebration, has the following: “It occurs to us that on the 
night of the said 22d one of Lord Byron’s plays should be 
placed on the stage at one of our largest theatres, and that our 
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poets and writers should chant the literary glories of the admir- 
able author of ‘Hamlet.’” El Partido Liberal attacks the clergy for 
opposing the laws of reform and embarrassing the government. 
Several Protestant papers are published in the City of 
Mexico by the various American missions there established ; 
they are the only illustrated journals to be found in the country, 
and, as regards type, paper, and general get-up, far surpass all - 
the rest. The best of them is E/ Abogado Christiano, or the Chris- 
tian Advocate, a bi-monthly, costing six cents a number or a 
dollar a year. It consists of eight pages of large size, and only 
one of these is devoted to notices and advertisements. That for 
the 15th of December last has naturally a Christmas character, 
and contains two well-executed engravings, one of the Adoration 
of the Shepherds, and another of the Magi on their camels, jour- 
neying through a sandy waste star-guided to Bethlehem. Three 
Nativity hymns, and short articles on “ The Birth of a King” 
and “ The Adoration of the Magi,” accompany and explain the 
engravings, and not without cause. We were lately showing 
some photographs collected during European travel to a Mexi- 
can lady of good family, when we came to one of Rome. 
“Ah!” said she, “that is where Christ was born, is it not?” 
Under the head of correspondence we find a letter from a Pro- 
testant missionary, called William H. Gulick, written at San Se- 
bastian, in Spain; it relates to the North American Missionary 
Society in the Caroline Islands, The correspondence section is 
followed by a couple of columns concluding a series of papers 
translated from the English and dealing with Hebrew literature ; 
brief notices are given of ancient Spanish Hebrew manuscripts 
of the Old Testament, and of the earliest printed editions which 
appeared in Italy in the fifteenth century. After this comes the 
conclusion of a tale of Mexican Protestant missions, notices of 
the examination exercises at the Protestant Theological College 
at Puebla, and various pious fragments. Then an account is 
given of the arrival by trainin the City of Mexico of twenty- 
five poor, forlorn-looking Indians of Southern Mexico who, some 
months ago, put to death certain Protestants at Aguacatitlan ; 
the writer urges that an effort should be made to obtain the par- 
don of these peons and bring to justice rather the priest who, 
he alleges, excited their zeal, and the judge who took no meas- 
ures to restrain it. But the magazine must not be permitted to 
die of dulness ; a little spice must be introduced ; moreover Pro- 
testantism in Mexico must be aggressive or nothing. So the 
editor treats us to sundry gibes at Catholics and their practices, 
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real or supposed. Thus his indignation waxes hot on hearing 
that a million dollars will be presented to the Pope at his Jubi- 
lee, and he pities the poverty-stricken flock fleeced to so enor- 
mous anextent. Let us see: a million dollars amongst two hun- 
dred million Catholics—half a cent per head; and where would 
El Abogado Christiano, its editor, and the Protestant missionaries 
be if their friends in the United States were not “ fleeced”? Not 
in Mexico, we imagine. £/ Faro, or the Beacon, the Mexican 
Presbyterian bi-monthly, is similar to E/ Abogado, of the same 
size and price, and beautifully illustrated. In the issue of De- 
cember 15 there is a charming scene of country-life in winter, 
with a well-written column of descriptive matter ; three pleasing 
engravings illustrate a paper on the water-supply of Paris, and a 
picture of the Scriptorium of a monastery forms a text for a 
dissertation on ancient illuminated manuscripts. The editorial 
is suggested by some remarks in October’s North American 
Review by Cardinal Gibbons in which he deals severely with 
those who neglect the due observance of the Lord’s Day, stigma- 
tizing them as men who seek the complete extirpation of Chris- 
tianity ; and the writer asks why the Mexican priesthood do not 
express similar sentiments, and why, after three hundred years 
of their domination (?), Sunday labor is the rule in the country. 
By the way, in a land where Saturday is “ Sabado,” the Presby- 
terians cannot follow their custom of calling Sunday “ the Sab- 
bath,” so they must needs speak of it as “ Domingo,” or the Lord’s 
Day, like other people. Great part of each of these Mexican 
Protestant papers is occupied with insistence on the duty of ob- 
serving the day of rest, and a good thing it is that some one is 
found to call attention tothe matter. Bull-fighting is also a 
giant that they continually assault, and in this they will find more 
sympathizers abroad than in Mexico. We alsoseea very silly 
article onthe Keys of Peter. Then comes one of a series of pa- 
pers on Juarez, the Mexican President ; for part of the ré/e of 
the Mexican Protestant papers is to pose as Mexican patriotic 
organs, albeit they are purely exotics. There is a summary of 
foreign news, a children’s section, and notes of Protestant mis- 
sions in various countries. The Methodists have a paper similar 
to, but less pretentious than, Z/ Faro and E/ Abogado , it is con- 
ducted on the same lines and does not call for any especial no- 
tice; it is styled Z/ Evangelista Mexicano. 

The leading anti-church organ is E/ Combate, a weekly of one 
sheet, and the title is certainly pugnacious enough. The editing 
of this journal cannot be a very arduous undertaking; in the 
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number now before me great part of the very limited space, 
seven columns, is devoted to an account of a dinner given to a 
certain general, and we are treated to a list of all the guests, 
occupying nearly a full column, and a complete catalogue of the 
viands and wines on which they regaled themselves; besides his 
own account of the feast our editor gives us no less than four 
other full and particular notices of the event borrowed from 
other journals—so part of the furniture of Z/ Comdate office must 
be a huge pair of scissors and a large pot of paste. The strong 
point of the general appears to be that he is a priest “ off duty,” 
and that liberty is his religion. Let us hope that his example 
may produce results; Mexico would survive an accession of de- 
votion to duty, and of liberty also. There is a dolorous wail 
over the accession to power of the clerical party in the United 
States of Colombia, and a forcible criticism of the action of the 
Papacy in the middle ages in respect of crusades, jubilees, and 
indulgences. Beyond these we find little to notice in &/ 
Combate. 

La Cruz Templaria is the leading Masonic organ. It consists 
of a huge sheet, but the simple announcement that Citizen Por- 
firio Diaz is this paper’s candidate for the Presidency of the 
Republic at the next election occupies the whole of the first 
page, and the major part of the remaining space is occupied 
with politics and political clubs, two whole columns being de- 
voted to a list of names;-so there is little room left for anything 
of interest. Some verses on charity occupy two columns. There 
is a paper on the reconquest of Jerusalem by the soldiers of the 
Temple. Saladin and the Moslem power, with its simple alter- 
native of the prophet or death, is no longer the foe. Now the 
Jerusalem of progress and liberty is defended and held against 
the Templars (#.e., Freemasons)—other ammunition having been 
expended—by bulls, encyclicals, pastorals, excommunications, 
and other such, which, the editor affirms, for ages have moul- 
dered in the pontifical vaults, and which, on contact with the 
upper air of the present century, like Egyptian mummies, crum- 
ble into dust. This paper is high-flown, unreal, “aims at nothing 
—and hits it.” Another article defends the Templars’ counter- 
sign or secret pledge by quoting from the Apocalypse: “To him 
that overcomes I will give a white stone with a new name on it 
which no one but he who receives it can read’”’; and concludes 
by an exhortation to hold fast the symbol of the glorious eman- 
cipation which has slain tyrannies over body and soul in the per- 
son of Christ. 
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La Defensa Catélica is a bi-weekly of a religious character 
devoted to the interests of the Latin race in America. It con- 
sists of the usual single sheet, the last page being filled with 
notices, leaving twelve columns for news; of this the editor 
supplies one-fourth part—and exchanges the rest. What a nice 
quiet post that of a Mexican editor would be—that is, in a gene- 
ral way; but he must exercise judgment in wielding his scissors, 
Of late one of the fraternity published something from the New 
Orleans Picayune held to be uncomplimentary to Mexico, and he 
was forthwith provided with board and lodging at government 
expense. However, La Defensa Catélica gives us plenty of read- 
able extracts from European papers, the latest telegrams, and 
letters from foreign correspondents. We have read the editorial 
on the old year, 1887, in the number of 29th December. Not 
one single event of the departing year is referred to; the article 
is nothing but a thoroughly spiteful invective against society, its 
aspirations and its efforts. There is also a notice of the death 
of a bishop and a long account of a bull-fight. When the editor 
fills all his twelve disposable columns, instead of only nine, with 
extracts from his contemporaries, he will perhaps succeed in 
presenting us with a readable journal. 

La Voz de Mexico, which appears daily, is of a different charac- 
ter from the journal we have just considered. The editorials 
are written by a man who, having some argument and erudition 
at command, has no need for waspish invective. The leaders 
on Catholicism and Authority, which appeared respectively on 
the 27th and 28th of December last, are temperate, able, and well 
worthy of perusal. There is a news-letter in one of these is- 
sues, from a Roman correspondent, telling of the Papal Jubilee, 
pilgrimages and offerings, with other noteworthy matters at 
Rome; and one from London, on the state of religious thought 
in England, in the other. A clergyman contributes a series of 
papers on the apparition of the Blessed Virgin of Guadalupe, 
the national patroness, at Tepeyacatl to the poor Indian. The 
cablegrams from foreign countries are ample; there is plenty of 
news from various parts of Mexico, also scientific and commer- 
cial information and a sufficiency of instructive matter. Alto- 
gether it is a creditable paper, with something to say for itself. 

El Tiempo is another Catholic daily, inferior to La Voz but 
possessed of good store of “zeal.” These religious journals 
have a grand work before them if they could only rise to the 
occasion, but they seem to us Catholics of higher latitudes to 
prefer to sempiternally chant the somewhat wearisome pzan of 
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joy, “ The people of the Lord are we.” When an individual, a 
nation, or a church folds its hands complacently and sits down 
entirely satisfied with its present position and its past achieve- 
ments, it isin a bad way. As to their opponents, Protestant, 
Liberal, or Masonic, we fear that they would gladly call down fire 
from heaven to consume them, as Elias did the captains and their 
fifties, or draw the sword.to cut off their ears, unmindful of our 
Lord’s admonition to the apostle. Fortunately their power for 
good is much greater than their power for mischief, which is 
limited to the usual resources of pugnacious journalism—making 
grimaces and hurling adjectives; we have yet to learn that con- 
verts are likely to be made by these means. Meantime they 
leave the Protestant press to enforce the teaching of the Council 
of Baltimore and of Cardinal Gibbons on the Sunday question. 
The people after Mass on Sundays and festivals often enough 
resort to the bull-ring to see noble animals tortured by darts 
and lances, and blindfolded horses disembowelled. There isa 
knightly sport called gander-pulling (known also, we believe, 
in parts of the United States). A live goose is suspended head 
downwards, tied by its feet, and mounted men ride by it at full 
gallop, trying as they pass to tear the neck from the body. 
Here are some out of many giants for an editor to tilt at, if not 
in an apostolic spirit, at least in that of Charles Dickens. He 
could readily fill the whole of his columns and do a work in his 
generation. 

The Mexican Financier and El Economista Mexicano are 
well-conducted weekly commercial publications, type, paper, 
and reading matter all first-rate. The former is well supplied 
with illustrated advertisements in Spanish, but the rest of the 
paper gives all the articles and information in both English and 
Spanish, in parallel columns. It runs to about forty pages 
weekly, is very complete, and is essential to every one having 
business in or with Mexico. 

The Economista, though not so ambitious in some respects as 
the latter, being content with the language of the country and 
having no advertising columns, is an ably-managed publication. 
We noticed lately a carefully written series of papers on the 
mortality of Mexico, which is far higher than it would be were 
sanitary laws properly observed. In the capital nearly half the 
total death-rate is of children below five years of age, and the an- 
nual mortality in the city is about five per cent., or more than four 
times what it should be. However, after being long under dis- 
cussion, it seems that the drainage of the place is soon to be com- 
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menced ; it will be a costly operation, but to banish such appall- 
ing figures no price can be judged too great. 

La Convencion Radical is an extreme journal, as its name ex- 
presses; La Tribuna is a weekly recently established; Las Nott. 
ctas, El Municipio Libre, La Patria de Mexico, and some others, 
call for no particular remarks. Le Trait d’Unton is a French 
paper, and naturally is chéc and readable. La Voz de Espafia and 
La Nueva lheria represent Spain. The Two Republics, edited bya 
Mr. Clarke, gives daily a list of the chief sights in the City of 
Mexico and neighborhood for the benefit of visitors, for whom 
it is evidently, in great part, issued. There is also a German 
paper, no doubt well conducted, but which I blush to say I 
have not the scholarship to peruse. 

In the foregoing notice of the Mexican press I have 
thought it best to follow the example of that press itself and 
avail myself of the wisdom (or otherwise) of journals of every 
class, so that my readers (if any one has possessed the persever- 
ance to plod through this dreary desert of extract), may draw 
their own conclusions. It will be observed that, with the ex- 
ception of the Protestant papers, there are no illustrated peri- 
odicals and no Pucks or Punches—for how could so sedate a 
people evolve a perennial flow of humor?—that the papers are 
of scant dimensions and for the most part of still scantier 
interest. There are over thirty in the capital, and, by the 
wholesale system of borrowing which prevails, it would be as 
easy to produce three hundred, provided they could find sup- 
porters; but a dozen would surely meet every requirement. 
As railway extension and the consequent development of trade 
and production advance, editors will probably find more mat- 


ter to record and to comment upon. 
CHARLES E. Hopson. 
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ALANO. 


TADEO opened the door of his adobe cabin, went to the mid- 
dle of the road, shaded his eyes with one hand, and looked down 
the valley. At a long distance was to be seen a cluster of adobe 
buildings, their whitewashed walls gleaming purely in the sun- 
light; the aceguia wound, a liquid yellow line, from the hills, now 
hidden by a group of pifions, now like a sheet of glass in the sun 
as it followed the road to the cluster of houses called La Junta. 
A burro loaded with firewood went slowly down the road, its 
master, on another durro, following behind. 

Tadeo looked for some moments in the direction of La Junta, 
then blinked at the sky, heaved a sigh of resignation, and went 
back to his cabin, closing the door tightly after him. It was a 
cold day in December, and Tadeo had a heap of pine- wood crack- 
ling merrily in the fire-place, as they shot up their forked flames. 

The cabin had a clean-swept earthen floor, hard as a rock, 
yellow earthen walls, and the unhewn beams above were of a 
rich amber brown. In one corner was Tadeo’s bed, scrupulously 
neat and white; in another a deal table with plates, knives, and 
bowls on it, two of each. There were two wooden chairs before 
the fire-place, and above the table was an open cupboard. A 
tawdry picture of our Lady of Sorrows hung over the bed against 
the wall. At the foot of the bed was a door leading to the one 
other room of the cabin. 

Having filled the coffee-pot from the earthen water-jar on 
the floor, Tadeo raked some hot embers to the front of the fire- 
place, and set the pot on to boil. Satisfying himself that it 
rested steadily on its bottom, he sat down on the floor, leaned 
against the wall, and rolled himself a czgarito. 

No one ever liked a smoke better than Tadeo, but somehow, 
to-day, he did not enjoy his cigarito. With an extravagance he 
had never before been guilty of, the cégarito, half-smoked, was 
thrown into the fire. Wondering what time it could be, he went 
outside to look—Tadeo’s time-piece being hung in the sky; its 
greatest merit, in his eyes, that it never went wrong like the 
padre’s clocks, or the gold watch of Don Domingo. Instead of 
looking up for the time, Tadeo went, as before, to the middle of 
the road to look down the valley, this time to see what he had 
been expecting: A wagon, drawn by a pair of mules, emerging 
from the pifion-trees just outside La Junta, in that rare atmos- 
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phere, though far off, appeared to be near. Tadeo clapped 
together his hands, and uttered a shout of joy. 

Now, the road gave a sudden twist by Tadeo’s house, and as 
he clapped his hands and shouted, a horse turning the angle 
shied, and would have thrown its rider had his seat not been 
firm, his wits collected—a little man with a kind, gentle face, 
the setting for a pair of cheery black eyes; his cassock, to leave 
his legs free, tied up about his waist. 

The look of joy on Tadeo’s face left it for a sullen gloom. 
Tadeo muttered a good day and moved aside to let the horse- 
man pass; but instead of going on, the rider called out cheerily, 
“ Buenos dios, Don.” 

Tadeo liked to be called Don, and this greeting brought 
something like a smile to his face. 

Encouraged, the horseman continued, “ Hace mucho frio”— 
it is very cold. Not much of a speech, and not well received by 
Tadeo. 

“Pardon, padre,” he said, pride and triumph in the tone of 
his voice, “ Al4no comes to-day ; see ”—he pointed down the road 
to the approaching mules—“ he is near ;I goto prepare.” And 
his old limbs bore him strutting into his cabin. 

The padre sighed, shook his horse’s bridle, and ambled on 
through the flickering shadows of the pifion-boughs. 

For five years Tadeo had not been friends with Padre Tomas. 
Even Tadeo’s wife, the Sefiora Ana, said Tadeo was to blame. 
The couple had a son on whom they doted. A handsome, intel- 
ligent young fellow was Alano. The padre promised to send 
him to the college at Las Vegas, and Tadeo was overjoyed. He 
was very anxious for Aldnoto be a learned man. Tadeo himself 
had pretensions to be learned. Had he not by heart that aston- 
ishing work of Vasquez, The Erudition of the Blue, in which a 
complete knowledge of the sciences is given in a course of six 
days: poetry and rhetoric—poetry twenty pages, rhetoric one— 
on Tuesday ; ancient and modern philosophy in four pages, for 
Wednesday, and soon! A sort of high-school veneer which the 
Spaniards, a behind-handed people, did not take to. Ah! if 
Vasquez had come a hundred years later, not to Spain, but to 
Columbia! 

“‘T have my ranch,” said Tadeo to the padre, “ and my sheep, 
that bring something; I can help to pay, and I can save for 
Alano, that the people say Don to him in truth, not as to me, in 
mockery.” 

Sefiora And had another wish for Aldno, a wish she told to 
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no one but God and our Blessed Mother, not even to Padre 
Tomas. She would have people call Alano padre. 

About this time there came to La Junta, a-hunting, one Ro- 
bert Greyson and a friend of his, who, as Ruskin puts it, had been 
taught that his father was an ape and his mother a winkle; what 
is more, he said he believed it, and, being a professor in a pro- 
gressive college, taught his belief to others. He was a very 
learned man. 

They were liberal of their money—rather with Greyson’s 
money—and would have won the hearts of the hospitable people 
could they have kept their tongues clean from insulting God’s 
Church. 

Alano was hired to be their guide. Greyson soon discover- 
ing the youth’s intelligence, won Tadeo’s heart by the praise he 
gave hisson. Tadeo told with pride how Aldno was going to 
the great college at Las Vegas. Greyson laughed at the “ one- 
horse affair in Vegas,” and, after consulting with his friend, of- 
fered to take Tadeo to the college where the professor taught. 

Up to this time Las Vegas College, in Tadeo’s eyes, had been 
one of the seven wonders. Now, without at first consenting to 
Greyson’s proposition, he himself spoke contemptuously to Ana 
of the place to which the padre would send Aldno. Ana lis- 
tened, and then went to consult with Madrina Pabla as to 
whether or not Tadeo was out of his mind. 

Alano, when Greyson spoke to him of the college in the East- 
ern city, was eager to see it. His father must let him go, and, 
indeed, his father was nothing loath. An& was dead against it, 
almost estranging her son on that account. The padre told Ta- 
deo very plainly that he was endangering his son’s faith and his 
own soul. “ Are you mad, Tadeo?” he exclaimed when Tadeo 
persisted that Alano should go. The padre pleaded and Ana 
pleaded. “Tadeo mio,” she sobbed, “ the others are all gone to 
Paradise ; leave this our son to go as well.” 

“ The padre’s notions ; enough of them,” commanded Tadeo, 
angrily. Nevertheless he stipulated with the professor that 
Alano’s faith was not to be meddled with, and was greatly con- 
soled by the professor assuring him, truthfully, that religion was 
not taught in his college. Soon after Alano went away with the 
two hunters, 

From that time Tadeo was the padre’s bitter foe for five long 
years. 

Occasionally letters came from Aldno, always telling of his 
success. One letter came, after three years, in which he ridi- 
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culed the padre, and spoke slightingly of holy things. Because 
of this letter Tadeo was really angry. But he forgot his anger 
when he heard Aldno had wona golden medal. Ana did not 
forget. Seven months passed by before further news came of 
Alano—a letter asking for money. It was sent—fifty dollars, 
about which Tadeo said nothing, though he thought much, and 
he was not the happier for the thinking. More than a year after 
this Alano wrote that he was coming home. He did not write 
that he had been expelled from the college. His expulsion was 
unjust; he had but brought his learning to a logical conclu- 
sion. If his father was an ape and his mother a winkle, he no 
better than an animated molecule, without any past to speak of, 
and certainly no future, why should he not be the gambler and 
tippler he was? There is this to be said, however: Aldno had 
no business to be found out. 

The days of Alano’s coming were counted and timed, and 
when word came that he was at Fort Union, Ana went with the 
mule-team to bring the boy home in triumph. Why the father 
did not go he said not. He feared before strangers his son 
would be ashamed of him. 

The water was boiling when Tadeo returned to the cabin, 
and, having made the coffee, he cleared the table, covering it 
with a piece of fine linen, which he took from the cupboard. 
Then he quickly set out the dinner of And’s preparing, chili 
verdé, cold mutton, tortillas, and dulces, with a bottle of wine. A 
cup bearing the legend, “For a good child,” in gilt letters, 
circled by impossible roses, was placed where Aldno was to 
sit. 

All this done in great haste, Tadeo viewed the result with 
beaming eyes. One thing alone did not please him—the ugly 
cup. He had bought it over at Tipton to grace Alano’s feast. 
The pottery bowls and dishes were graceful and artistic in their 
simple lines, the vase that held the salad even exquisite. The 
cup was vile, and Tadeo’s trained eye saw its ugliness. 

Meditating whether he had not better remove it, he heard 
the beating of hoofs on the road. He did not rush to the doer, 
as he had pictured to himself he would. He went haltingly. It 
was only when he heard the wagon stop before the house that 
he opened the door. 

The first to get down from the wagon was a woman, whose 
face was almost hidden in the soft folds of the black shawl she 
wore Mexican-wise, as a head-covering. This was Sefiora And. 
She brushed by Tadeo, entering the hut without a word, Tadeo 
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too intent on watching the young man, now climbing down from 
the wagon, to notice his wife’s strange behavior. 

No doubt a handsome young fellow, foppishly arrayed. Ta- 
deo, standing at the door, eyed him reverently. Is this his son? 
If the padre were but here to witness Tadeo’s triumph ! 

All this time Aldno had not noticed his father. The neigh- 
bor, Pabla’s husband, who drove the mules, handed him a little 
leather satchel, and he turned about. 

“ Hijo mio, hijo mio,” faltered Tadeo, opening wide his old 
arms. 

“My son” showed no inclination to be embraced, and, utter- 
ing a cold greeting, held out a hand which Tadeo took. Not 
knowing what to do with it, he let it fall, and with it two big 
tears. 

Alano entered the cabin, and, having looked on what was so 
familiar to him, shuddered. 

Not attributing the shudder to its right cause, Tadeo said, 
apologetically, “ E/ fuego esta malo” —The fire is bad—and piled 
on the resinous pine. 

Ana had gone to the one other room of the cabin. Perceiv- 
ing her absence, Alano turned to his father and said: “ The fire 
is good. You look as always, father; you have not changed.” 

He spoke with a heartiness he did not at all feel, but poor 
Tadeo did not perceive this; he was only too glad of any mor- 
sel of comfort this vulgarly elegant young man chose to offer 
him. 

He laughed, and, rubbing his hands together, said: “ You 
have changed, my Aldno; you are grand in the highest.” 

Alano muttered something in English about “ hog-wash,” 
and asked in Spanish if there was something to eat; he was 
starved. 

With much pride in his arrangement, Tadeo pointed to the 
table; then called aloud for And. She came from the inner 
room, and now her head was undraped, the shawl fallen about 
her shoulders, Tadeo saw what he had never seen before—no, 
not even when the little ones had been put into their beds in the 
Campo Santo—a dolorous look of despair gazing out ofa pair 
of eyes holding that look subject to another of settled, stern re- 
solve. 

“ You are ill, And?” stammered Tadeo. 

She shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

“ Our son—you will not sit at table—what is it, Ana?” cried 
Tadeo, angry that his wife should be so dolorous, and con- 
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firm the misery he felt in his heart, when they should be so 
glad. 

Alano was eating and drinking, not minding this conflict—for 
it was a conflict—between his parents. 

Ana advanced towards the door, paused before Alano, saying 
clearly in English, “ Little sir, if to eat there be wanting, tell to 
him.” She pointed to her husband, drew her shawl about her 
head, and left the house, unmindful of Alano, with livid face, 
springing to his feet and staring at her in confusion. 

“ What is it, Alano? what is it?” cried Tadeo, who under- 
stood not a word of what he called American. 

“ Where did she learn English?” demanded Alano. 

“Ts that to frighten you, my Alano?” said Tadeo, with an 
uneasy laugh. “For a long time she studied it, the Madrina 
Pabla to instruct her, so that when you came to her, if, as might 
have been, your sweet tongue were forgotten, the mother might 
speak with her son. But your mother, what is it, Alano? She 
is troubled.” ; 

Alano said that he did not know—perhaps she was not well; 
he would eat now. She would return and they would ask. 

Whilst Alano continued with his meal Tadeo plied him with 
questions about the great city he had come from; about his 
friend Greyson; often interrupting himself to utter little excla 
mations of delight that his son was once more with him. To all 
Tadeo’s questions Alano gave short answers; to the one about 
Greyson he muttered an oath. 

Now and again Tadeo would run to the door to look for 
And, always returning with a puzzled face and a muttered ex- 
clamation as to what could have become of the woman. 

It was late in the afternoon, and the cabin darkening, Tadeo 
lit a pine-torch, sticking it in an iron socket under an opening 
in the rafters made for the smoke to escape. The torch illumi- 
nated the cabin with a spectral light, rising and falling, blanch- 
ing and crimsoning, by fits, the faces of the two men now seated 
before the fire-place. 

Outside was mournful blowing among the pifion-trees, shak- 
ing their plumy tops under the faint light of the stars, just ap- 
pearing in the cloudless sky. 

Tadeo’s cabin boasted no windows, only some panes of glass 
built into the adobe walls. And was at one of these panes of 
glass, careless of the cold, watching the father and the son 
within. 

Tadeo was ill at ease. He was worried about And. Why 
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was she acting so strangely on this the day of her son’s return? 
He was worried because he felt that he no longer had a son. 
Would it ever be possible for him again to be on familiar terms 
with Alano? He saw his castles blown every which way, falling 
about him, and oh! that he could be buried in their ruins! He 
had to stifle a groan of despair thht rose to his lips. 

Strange to say, all the while these gloomy thoughts 


were overcoming Tadeo, Aldno was freer, even to fondness, 
in his behavior than he had been at any time since reaching 
home. 


They were talking of Al4no’s future. “You will want to 
live in the grand city,” suggested Tadeo. 

“Not I,” returned Alano; “I would be a great hacendado 
(landowner), as some Americans are.” 

“In truth?” asked Tadeo; he had detected the false ring in 
his son’s voice. 

“You want me to go away from here?” Aldno asserted, 
rather than asked. 

Tadeo did not answer this; he was thinking. “ Alano,” he 
said at last—it was no longer Alano mio—‘ do you remember 
how, when you went away, I showed to you that I had saved, 
and the mother too”—here he sighed—“ four hundred silver 
dollars?” 

Tadeo, gazing at the fire, did not see the greedy desire in 
Alano’s eyes. “ Yes, father,” he said ; “ you had them ina box 
hidden under the corn-crib, and you said they were good corn 
for the horse.” 

Alano laughed, but his father proceeded gravely: “ They are 
no longer four hundred; it is nine hundred now.” He paused, 
and, still dreamily gazing at the fire, thought of the toiling and 
self-denial of And and himself to put by so much. 

Alano kept a discreet silence; but his father did not speak, 
so, after awhile, he interrogated, “‘ Well, my father?” 

Tadeo started in his chair. He was nervous. Never before 
had he felt his age. To-day it was as though old Time had 
come to claim his own. 

“Yes, yes,” he repeated, “nine hundred—for you, Alano, 
when you repose yourself in your father’s house and marry.” 

Poor old man! In his eyes his nine hundred dollars was a 
great fortune, and he thought to buy his son with it, never 
doubting that it was magnificent enough for the purpose. 

“Do you keep all that money in the corn-crib?” asked Ala- 
no, almost angrily. “ Are you not afraid of robbers?” 
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Tadeo looked about him and smiled sadly. “Who would 
come here to rob?” he asked. 

“It is a hole of a place,’”’ muttered Aldno in English. 

“What is it you say, Alano” questioned his father. 

“‘ That there are no robbers here, my father,” returned Alano. 

Alano, as well as his father, was thoughtful now—Tadeo star. 
ing at the fire with moody eyes, his son with eyes sparkling 
with excitement he would suppress. Suddenly Tadeo asked, 
“ Why is it, Alano, the mother is not with us?” 

Alano protested that he did not know. It was very strange; 
he did not understand. 

To these protestations Tadeo made no answer. He would 
not judge his son till he had spoken with Ana—if she would but 
return. He did not fear for her safety ; he knew she must have 
gone to Pabla, she who had given her the lessons in English. 
Ah, that English! How Anda had toiled at it, and to what end 
if she were always to fly her son as if he were the pest. 

“My father,” Aldno interrupted these musings to say, “the 
mother does not return, and Iam tired—’’ He stopped; his 
father was paying no attention to him. 

By fits the pine-knot was blanching and crimsoning Tadeo’s 
face, and in the fitful light Alano saw his father weeping. 

He touched the old man gently on the arm. “Father,” he 
said, “1 am tired; where am I to sleep?”’ 

“ Yes, yes!” returned Tadeo, quickly. Going to the table, 
he took from its drawer a candle, lighting it from the torch’s 
flame. Then he led the way to the inner room, Alano follow- 
ing. 

Ana had expended much time in the adornment of this room 
for Alano, and it was beautiful in Tadeo’s eyes. He now wait- 
ed for some expression of astonishment or delight, but Alano 
said nota word. It is true he looked about him, taking in ata 
glance the print of our Lady of Guadalupe; a vase holding 
paper roses hung beneath it; the basin and ewer on the table 
draped with pink calico; the square of looking-glass framed 
with a piece of the same calico. Yes, he looked at these things, 
beautiful in Tadeo’s eyes, and, though Tadeo’s eyes were old 
and the candle dim, he saw the sneer on Aldno’s face. 

“ Good-night, my father,” said Alano. 

Tadeo did not say good-night, but crept away, closing the 
door after him. Crouched in his accustomed place on the floor 
beside the fire, his face hidden in his hands, he wept bitterly 
though silently. 
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The cabin-door opened and And entered, her footstep light. 
Kneeling beside her husband, she put an arm about his neck and 
rested his grey head on her bosom. 

He had not looked up, but he knew it was And. “ You 
were right, my Ana,” he whispered ; “it is as you did say—we 
have no son.” Then after a little, “ Why is it, my Ana, that 
you keep yourself from him ?” 

She hesitated before telling him, and when she did speak, it 
was with an attempt to palliate her son’s guilt. She had found 
Alano on the piazza of a tavern near Fort Union, engaged with 
some men in card-playing. He had received her coldly and, 
unaware of his mother’s knowledge of English, had spoken of 
her to his companions as a servant of the dofia his mother. 
“ He denied me,” said Ana. 

Tadeo held And’s hands tight within his own. He said no- 
thing of Aldno; he did not utter one of the self-reproaches tor- 
turing his heart. He only spoke of the neighbor Pabla’s hus- 
band, who had taken And to Fort Union and back. “I did not 
as much as ask him in to feel the fire, and it is cold,” he said 
sadly. “I go to him now, Anf,” he continued; “I will not be 
long.” 

“You go to speak of Aldno; he will not remain with us?” 
queried And. 

“Yes,” said Tadeo, and the two embraced; Tadeo kissing 
Ana on either of her wrinkled cheeks—wrinkles that were not 
ugly to him. 

It was a picture of the sorrowful Mother that hung above 

.their bed. And Ana, kneeling by the bed, did plead for her 
son’s soul. Her sorrow was great, but she knew our Mother's 
sorrow to have been incomparably greater ; how fit to pity hers! 
She prayed with emotion all the stronger for its being subdued, 
mingling with the holy names the name of Aldno her beloved, 
who had so wounded her heart. 

The door of the inner room slowly opened, and in the glim- 
mer of the expiring torch could be seen Aldno, still dressed, 
hatted, his shoes held in his hand, his satchel strapped across 
his shoulder hanging at his side. He looked at his mother, then 
at the cabin door, his eye measuring the distance, his brain 
reckoning his chances of reaching it without attracting the 
kneeling woman’s attention. 

He waited, not patiently, in fear of his father’s return. After 
what seemed to him a long while his mother became very still. 
Perhaps she had fallen asleep ; at any rate he must risk it ; Tadeo 
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might come in at any moment. His stocking feet were noise- 
less on the earthen floor, and he would have gotten away un- 
perceived by And had he not stumbled against a water-jar un- 
accountably out of its place. The jar gave a lurch, the water 
flowing over the ground, Al4no standing in the puddle. 

Ana slowly raised her head and turned about, still kneeling. 
In a moment she took in the meaning of Aldno’s being there. 
“ My son, you leave thy father thus?” she cried; then, swaying 
to and fro, fell lengthwise on the ground. She was very old, 
had worked hard for him, her son, and under how many shocks 
she had borne up bravely that day! 

With difficulty, and cursing his mishap, Ald4no got on his 
shoes. He hoped his mother would not recover from her 
swoon—if swoon it was, not death—till he was safely away. 
When once outside the hut, he looked down the road, then up 
the road around the corner. No one was in sight. It was very 
quiet, for the wind was stilled, the bright and frosty starlight 
seen tremulous above the dark ramage of the pifions. 

Aldno unhasped the gate of the corral, making his way hastily 
to what served for a stable and barn. The entrance was with- 
out a door, only a bar across to shut out intruding cattle, or to 
keep Tadeo’s mustang within. Creeping under the bar, Aldno 
whispered softly, ‘Sook, sook, sook,” addressing the mustang 
as many a time in the years before he had called the cattle and 
thehorse. There came an answering whinny, and when his eyes 
became accustomed to the gloom of the interior, Al4no went to 
where the saddle and bridle were wont to be. When found, 
and the mustang fitted out, Alano’s next proceeding, according 
to his plans, was to help himself from the box in the corn-crib. 

The corn-crib was in a dark corner; so, in order the more 
easily to find it, Alano took a fusee from a box he carried and 
struck a light. It flashed and flared, and as it did so the corral 
gate, which Alano had closed after him, was thrown open, and 
some one came running towards the stable. 

Grinding out an oath, Aldno threw down the fusee, believing 
he crushed out the fire. Keeping perfectly still where he was 
hidden in the dark, he saw a man, carrying a knotted walking- 
stick, standing at the barred entrance. 

It was Tadeo. Coming home he had witnessed the blaze of 
light in the stable, and straightway the thought of robbers, put 
there by Alano, livened in his brain. 

He peered into the darkness, his old eyes failing to distin- 
guish anything. Alano scarcely breathed. 
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“ Who is there?” called Tadeo. 

Alano did not speak; all would have been well had not the 
fusee, not entirely out, fired a piece of straw, and Tadeo saw the 
outline of a man. 

In a trice he was under the bar, swinging aloft his knotted 
stick. “Ah!” he cried, “ you would rob my son!” 

“It is I, Alano!” 

Too late he had spoken. Tadeo’s arm was strong, he was 
striking blindly. Down crashed the stick on Alano’s head, 
silencing him for ever. 

There was light for Tadeo to see his work, had not the cry 
of Alano informed him. The fired straw had lit another, and 
that another, and now the stable was in a blaze, the frightened 
mustang plunging and pulling at its halter. 

“Ay! ay! ay!” moaned the wretched Tadeo, falling on his 
knees beside his son, kissing the pale lips, the face lit up with 
the flash of the flames. 

Who is this, having let down the bar, is pulling at Tadeo, un- 
mindful of the roaring fire, the blinding, suffocating smoke, the 
crackling of the timbers! An old woman, her few white locks 
of hair about her face, her body shook with a palsy. 

“ Ana,” said Tadeo, in a smothered voice, “I killed his soul, I 
killed his body. Is this hell? You should not be here; you 
wanted him for Paradise.” 

Only God and his Mother, to whom she prayed without 
ceasing, know how she got them out of the stable. They were 
barely out when the stable roof fell in with a crash. 


There is a poor old man in La Junta whose wits have wan- 
dered far, never to return. The people say gently, “The hand 
of God ison him.” He is content and happy to pass his days 
in counting a collection of brass buttons. ‘“ Pesos,” he will tell 
you, “ for Aldno in the grand college in the East.” Sometimes 
he is troubled, and will ask: “ There is no God in the grand col- 
lege, and, compadre, without God, can he find the way to his 
father’s house?” 

On fine afternoons he goes to the Campo Santo, but he does 
not know that the graves a subtile instinct leads him to are 
the graves of And and Aladno. 

In every city and town of this great omits are Tadeos 
and Ands with their Aldno, whose Father’s house has been 
lost because Tadeo or And, or both, would have Aldno reared 
in that place where God is not. HAROLD DIJON. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE CLASSES. 


THE Independent of March 1 has an article, by Rev. Alex- 
ander Jackson, which is very interesting. The writer has taken 
the pains to find out the number of persons who belong to the 
different denominations or profess no religion at all in the cities 
of Pittsburgh and Alleghany, and in the county of Alleghany, 
Pennsylvania; and as Pittsburgh is a large manufacturing town 
—a small New York, in fact, resembling it in many respects— 
we believe that the different figures given by Mr. Jackson will 
apply, proportionately, equally well to the larger place. He 
gives the following table of membership : 


PITTSBURGH ALLEGHANY TOTAL. 
AND COUNTY. 
ALLEGHANY. 


Evangelical (séc) Protestants. 47,838 25,445 73,283 


Non-Evangelical ........... . ere 199 
UNNUT: Sa Sav cas ociduneccacé 2,863 goo 3,763 
ee ee ae 150 23 173 
CARDONE: 34. Sdsickes ius 65,000 22,000 87,000 
Total population............ 300,000 170,000 470,000 


The Rev. Mr. Jackson says that in the above reckoning the 
number of Catholics, or, as he nicknames them (no doubt inno- 
cently), Romanists, in the two cities is estimated by themselves 
at 90,000, including young and old, but this he considers an ex- 
aggeration, though he gives no reason for his suspicion except 
the fact that they were not actually counted. The number of 
Evangelical Protestants who are actual church-members is 
about 48,000; of these, 40,500 are over 21 years old, and if this 
number be multiplied by four it will give, he thinks, the total 
Protestant population of Pittsburgh and Alleghany, making it 
162,000-——-more than twice the number of Catholics. 

We have our doubts about this reckoning. In the first 
place, does Mr. Jackson know that it is customary in Catholic 
churches to have two, three, and even five morning services, at 
each of which an entirely new congregation attends? whereas 
in Protestant churches there is generally only one morning 
and one evening service, attended mainly by the same persons. 
Moreover, Catholics attend church much more sedulously than 
Protestants, and so, whereas full seats mean full churches with 
the latter, with us things are not regarded as quite up to the 
mark unless there is also “a standing army” of some one-third 
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more. The Jndependent, in editorial comment on Mr. Jackson’s 
figures, considers that the Catholic estimate of 90,000 probably 
includes “a large fringe of semi-attached people sliding off into 
irreligion.” It may indeed include some such, but is it not 
notorious that “the semi-attached fringe” of our non-Catholic 
friends is much wider and much less attached? If the regular 
members, whose names are on the books and who are easily kept 
in memory by their pastor, are so remiss in attending church, 
notwithstanding all the inducements of comfortable seats, pro- 
per temperature, nice people, and nice minister, what sort of 
attachment must there be between the Protestant church and the 
three-fourths who are not regular members? The truth pro- 
bably is that less than 48,000 can be claimed as Protestants, unless, 
indeed, you take Protestant in its true negative meaning of 
protesters against the Catholic Church authority. 

This leads us to what we are mainly interested in, in Mr. 
Jackson’s article, which is the relation of the classes to Protestant- 
ism and to Catholicity. Mr. Jackson, pursuing his statistical 
calculations, tells us that fully séx¢y per cent. of the Protestant 
church-membership is made up of capitalists, professional men, 
lawyers, physicians, teachers, salaried men, clerks, etc., while 
only forty per cent. are workers at manual labor, as mechanics 
and laborers, the last being only seventeen and a half per cent. 
Of the many thousands of wage-earners in Pittsburgh, but one in 
ten is a Protestant church-member. On the other hand, xearly 
all the members of the Catholic Church are of the manual-labor 
class. So the Judependent remarks: “Either the Protestant 
denominations should have the credit of training their members 
to be thrifty, intelligent, and influential or they attract this class 
to them.” 

Now, the Catholic Church is broad enough to hold all classes, 
and there is nothing in Protestantism of a positive character 
which is not in Catholicity. Catholicity, for instance, is just as 
much opposed to ignorance, prodigality, idleness, intemperance, 
impurity, etc., as Protestantism can be, and much more, if we 
are to judge by the fact that in the Catholic churches the ser- 
mons are nearly always of a character denunciatory of vice 
general or local, and it is handled without gloves, without the 
least thought of what offence may be taken Ly worldly people. 
Moreover, the preaching is but a small part of the work of the 
priest ; and this will account partially for the fact that his ser- 
mons are sometimes wanting in the elegance and polish of those 
of the minister. He spends hours and hours weekly in the con- 
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fessional—or, to make it more intelligible to Protestants, let us 
call it the inquiry room—where he talks, and talks in the frankest 
possible manner, to high and low equally, as they also frankly 
state their real condition to him. The Catholics have also other 
means, divinely instituted, of reaching and correcting vice, and 
so have the advantage of the Protestants in this matter. It is as 
if each one individually had a physician to visit him, feel his 
pulse, question him, and prescribe; whereas our Protestant 
friends only attend the medical professor’s public lectures. The 
late Cardinal McCloskey used to tell a story of how a Protestant 
lawyer became a Catholic, his conversion being caused by a 
circumstance which, it would appear, ought to have had the pre- 
cisely opposite effect. He and a friend of his happened to drop 
into a Catholic church one Sunday morning, out of curiosity 
merely. The pastor of the church was a rough diamond of a 
school which is now fast disappearing, and he was holding forth 
to a crowded congregation, mainly of working people, in no very 
choice language either, on their failings in the matter of undue 
familiarity between the sexes, vanity and immodesty in dress, etc. 
At one time he became so positively abusive that the lawyer and 
his friend, although much amused and interested, expected to 
see some signs of resentment on the part of the people; but they 
saw not the least. The congregation appeared to take it all asa 
matter of course, and some of them seemed to hang their heads 
with shame, very much as a child does when scolded for his 
faults by his parent. When the Mass was over the lawyers 
followed the people in the direction of their homes and over- 
heard their comments on the sermon. They were all of a lauda- 
tory nature. “Father N—— gave us a good talking to this 
morning. God bless him! More power to him!” etc., etc. It 
was evident that they accepted him for their father in God— 
they understood that he had a mission. The quiet conviction of 
the people, and their readiness to accept correction at the hands 
of their pastor, thus, in principle at least, putting their vices 
under their feet and condemning them—a great advance toward 
giving them up—was a new revelation to the Protestant gentle- 
men, who had been accustomed to a different relation between 
people and pastor. The one of whom the cardinal spoke, being of 
a thoughtful and unselfish disposition, followed the light he had 
seen, and finally became a member of that very congregation. 
He wanted real religion. He told afterwards another little 
story about himself, acknowledging that the old leaven was not 
entirely out of him, even after his baptism and reception by 
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Father N——. When on his way to church the Sunday follow- 
ing his baptism, his mind was full of the thought of the honor 
which he was about to confer on the congregation by his joining 
it; he half-expected that Father N—— would be so elated that 
he would come a block or so to meet him. Not so, indeed! 
When he reached the church-door, in the midst of a crowd of 
laborers and servant-girls, the priest happened to be there, just 
then giving orders to the ushers. When he saw the convert he 
walked up to him and, giving him a warm shake of the hand, he 
said: “ Let me congratulate you, sir. Come in, sir! come in, sir!” 
And then he let him shift for himself, like anybody else. This 
was eye-opener number two, which advanced the convert im- 
mensely in his progress to real religion. The idea of Father 
N—— congratulating 4zm, not the Church of the Poor! We 
were once told by a priest that a neighboring Protestant clergy- 
man said to him one day: “I envy you the freedom that you 
enjoy to tell your people the truth.” The same thing is seen in 
the excitement which was latély caused at Trinity by Dr. Dix’s 
honest and apostolic denunciation of worldly women. From the 
way he has been scolded for his frankness one would suppose 
that he was in that pulpit for the purpose of tickling their ears 
with well-rounded periods, or delighting their eyes with a 
handsome face and imposing presence. 

All this helps us to see that if two-thirds of the Protestants 
of Pittsburgh and Alleghany are of the wealthier or higher 
class, it is not because the Protestant Church has made them 
any better than their neighbors. The possession of great 
wealth does not mean that, and often means the opposite. We 
must choose rather the other part of the dilemma of the /ndepen- 
dent, and say that Protestantism attracts the worldly and holds 
others who are not worldly on account of local circumstances 
ofa temporary nature. The first find Protestantism decidedly 
more convenient than Catholicity. As Luther’s wife said: 
“Protestantism is a good religion to live in, but Catholicity 
is the one to die in.” Our Lord said: “It is easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven” (Matt. xix. 24). And the king- 
dom of heaven in the Gospel means also the church of Christ 
onearth. The commentary which, we believe, is now in most 
favor and gives a better chance to the rich, tells them that “ the 
needle’s eye” was a name given in Jerusalem to a small gate 
intended for use by pedestrians who should arrive at the city 
after the great gates were closed. To get a camel through it 
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was extremely difficult, and impossible without removing his 
load. The load is the surplus wealth of our Protestant friends. 

Whatever way it is translated, it is clear that the respectability 
which is named from a plethoric purse did not count for much 
with our Lord—the gate is too small for the loaded camel. 
How many will put off the goods? In order to be saved one 
must have his heart detached from worldly things and must 
hold virtue in more honor than these. The road to heaven is 
easier for him who has them not. The idle dude, the glutton, 
the proud and disdainful, the uncharitable, if not born in the 
Catholic Church, will not join it. Why should they? To be 
liars and hypocrites also? The man who is too lazy to rise on 
Sunday to go to church, too proud to confess his sins; the 
woman who is too cultured and refined to be told hers, who has 
no feeling of sisterhood with the poorer, but, at most, a conde- 
scending pity; whose good works, if she performs any, get 
their reward here in the praise of flatterers—there is no reason 
why she should try to become a bad Catholic; for a good one 
she could not become without a complete change of character. 
The camel cannot go through this gate. On the other hand, 
what is there to prevent him going through the broad gate 
of Protestantism? All that people need is to pass muster with 
Mrs. Grundy ; if she pronounces them respectable, they may 
goto church when they like, and there is no danger of inconve- 
nience of any kind; they will be sure to meet no one there who 
is not eminently respectable in the worldly sense. In fact, it 
will be a pleasure for them to go there, while for the Catholics 
it is a duty often disagreeable. The mere fact of any religion 
being altogether agreeable is enough to condemn it, since the 
essence of religion is sacrifice. 

It is, then, natural that the bulk of the Catholics should be in 
the humbler walks of life; it was so in the Lord’s time, who had 
nothing at all in common with the proud rich, but denounced 
them—that is, those whose hearts are in their money and honors. 
But the day will come when these will change their religion 
without changing their hearts—that is, after most of the rest are 
gathered in—and it will be fashionable to be a Catholic. We 
once in conversation with the late learned Bishop of Charleston, 
in speaking of a magnificent edifice that had just been finished, 
made this remark: 

“That church is a sign of the progress of Catholicity, and the comple- 


tion of such works means the ending of some of our difficulties, the want 
of material buildings, etc. But it means also that we are approaching the 
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time when the world will notice us and worldly people will insist on join- 
ing us, and the usual result will follow ; they will want to interfere with the 
liberty of the pope, of the bishops, and of the priests ; they will commence 
‘the old-time intriguing for ecclesiastical positions, and history will repeat 
itself ; the rot will go on till a new upheaval will throw us back again to 
begin over again in poverty.” “You never said a truer word in your life,” 
said Bishop Lynch. 
Remember France at the time of St. Vincent de Paul. Let 
us pray that the spirit of the world be kept out of the church. 
The bark of Peter must be tossed and pitched about; it may 
not sail tranquilly for any length of time—indeed we may say 
that it is really least prosperous when least in trouble, for then 
the true test of its happy state, the number of saints and martyrs, 
is less numerous. Now let us consider the case of those who 
continue humble and good in Protestantism in spite of pros- 
perity. There are in this country many plausible reasons why 
they do not join the church. There is prejudice of race, for in- 
stance. Many of the Catholics here are of Irish nationality, and 
these, being a conquered people, are of course at a great disad- 
vantage with the descendants of their conquerors, the Anglo- 
Saxon Americans. This trouble began on the other side of the 
ocean. The English became Protestant, not to improve their 
spiritual condition, but to save their temporal, as everybody 
knows; and the Irish, by sacrificing the temporal, gained and 
kept what every Christian must think “the better part.” The 
man who has a sufficiency of food and clothing, and where to lay 
his head, and real religion, has no reason at all to envy his rich 
neighbor who needs the last great element of happiness; and 
when, as it often happens in this country, the Irish become rich, 
those who understand and love them, sometimes do not rejoice 
in it, for they soon miss the frank good nature, the deep relig- 
ious feeling, and the sublime philosophy that puts honor and 
virtue before pelf. Far be it from us to say that there are not 
descendants of English Protestants who are charitable and 
brotherly to their poorer fellow-beings. These are not Protes- 
tants from any choice of theirs. They were carried out of the 
church by their once Catholic ancestors, and being born out- 
side of her pale do not know her. Others are prevented from 
recognizing her by the fact of the church appearing to them 
foreign and contemptible on account of most of her members 
here being of the less prosperous and newly immigrated class. 
No doubt when the church first made her appearance in im- 
perial Rome many well-intentioned and naturally good pagans 
were hindered from learning her real character, and much more 
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from joining her, by the same causes. Imagine St. Peterand St. 
Paul and the other Hebrew converts, how much they must have 
resembled poor Paddy on his arrival here from the old land! 
Noble spirits among the Romans there were who overcame all 
these prejudices, but they were few, as such are here now. If 
any one had asked at that time why the wealthy and refined 
classes of Rome were pagans and remained so, St. Peter could 
have answered easily enough. But who would not have laughed 
him to scorn if he had prophesied that in a short time all this 
would be changed through the divinity of the church and her 
divine aptitude for drawing “men of good will” to herself? 
Apropos of this, we heard of an excellent Protestant gentle- 
man, a real truth-seeker, who, not satisfied with reading the his- 
tory of the church as given by her enemies, read also Catholic 
histories and magazines. The result was that many of his opin- 
ions were changed and he was often in controversy with his old 
friends, so that the rumor was spread that he had become a 
Catholic. One of them met him and thus accosted him: “ Is it 
true, Mr. L——, that you have turned Irishman?” The fact is, 
they knew nothing of the church except that some of those who 
belonged to her paraded the streets on some occasions with 
their national and religious emblems. Indeed it may be said 
that as yet the bulk of Protestants know only those Catholics 
who bring discredit on their church by crime, or by some noisy 
demonstration which is not likely to conciliate their respect or 
even good will. The best exhibition of Catholicity that they 
have witnessed has probably been from those who are in domes- 
tic service, who may naturally sometimes give a false impres- 
sion of it through their need of instruction in its tenets. Asa 
rule we believe that their honesty and morality give edification. 
The following is a specimen case which really happened, with 
untoward results. A servant in a family told the children many 
wonderful tales of miracles worked by priests in her own country, 
and finally thought she might as well erect it into a dogma “that a 
priest could in virtue of his orders, independent of his personal 
sanctity, work a miracle when desirable.” She proclaimed this 
to the family. One of the older boys, being of a sceptical and 
daring character, met the Catholic pastor soon after and chal- 
lenged him to transform him into a dog on the spot. When he 
found that he retained human form he lost all respect for the 
Catholic Church. Another told her mistress that she always 
gave the priest money in payment for absolution, etc., etc. We 
once heard of a town one-quarter of the inhabitants of which 
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were Catholics, and yet it may be said that only one of them 
was well known to the other three-fourths as such. He was not 
a bad man by any means; he was charitable, honest, industrious, 
clever, having even a good deal of book-learning ; especially 
was he well versed in old-time controversies; but he had a 
weakness of a kind that made him renowned in that place. So- 
ber every other day of the year, at New Year’s he became up- 
roariously drunk. He was of a nature that never could do any- 
thing except thoroughly ; so, taking off his coat, he issued into 
the streets, and marched along proclaiming in a loud voice: “I 
am a Roman Catholic!” He would vociferate in this style for 
half an hour in front of some Protestant clergyman’s door, and 
challenge him to come out and settle all religious controversy 
with him on the sidewalk “ by apostolic knocks and thumps.” 
You may imagine that he was the foremost man in the minds of 
every Protestant when anything was said about Catholicity. 
The other Catholics being for the most part quiet and practi- 
cal Christians, although esteemed for their morality, sobriety, 
honesty, and kindness of heart, were not known particularly as 
“Catholics.” Besides most of them were seldom or never met 
soctally by Protestants. 

Another cause why Protestants otherwise well intentioned 
are kept out of the church, and even Catholics driven out.of it, 
is said by themselves to be the despotic manners and ways of 
individual clergymen here and there. We hope and believe 
these are not numerous, but we heard of one of them who 
scarcely knew what he was bound to believe and what was 
optional; and so taking the safe side on every question, he would 
tolerate no difference of opinion in his parish. All must agree 
with Aim. The Roman Pontiff is infallible in matters of faith 
and morals when teaching the universal church; this man was 
infallible at all times and in everything, and when teaching any- 
body. The great deference shown to priests by the Irish peo- 
ple was evidently too much for some natures among them. 
They regarded what is meant for their sacred office as a tribute 
to their personal worth and torded it accordingly. 

A Protestant professor passing through a certain town of —— 
called on such a priest to say that he proposed delivering a lecture 
in the town hall in defence of the first chapter of Genesis against 
so-called scientific objections, and he would be happy to have him 
attend. The priest took out his watch and replied in an excited 
tone: “ Who gave you authority to explain the Bible? I give 
you five minutes to leave the town, sir!” Only one-fifth of the 
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population of that town was Catholic. The priest was a for- 
eigner, while the minister was an American of several genera- 
tions. It is only fair to explain that the railway station was not 
far and could be gained in five minutes without running very 
fast. Behold you! The intelligent American, and even the son 
of a foreign peasant who is educated here, cannot be expected to 
believe everything in a wholesale manner upon a single man’s 
word ; he must know the why and the wherefore of things, and 
will insist upon enjoying his liberty, where the church allows 
him liberty. No man should identify his own personality with 
the Church of God, so that any one who differs with him in any- 
thing is set down as a heretic or a rebel against authority. 

How often are Protestants set down as bigots when they are 
bigoted only against the vices and ignorance of those who mis- 
represent the church? Good Catholics, well instructed, are 
equally bigoted against such folks. When the church is well 
represented, you will find very little bigotry in Americans. 
There are localities in which it is no wonder that intelligent 
Protestants do not come in; the wonder is rather that more in- 
telligent Catholics do not go out. They do fall away in some 
places, no doubt. They say nothing; but they are missed at the 
church and at the confessional. Our present venerated Pontiff 
has done much to advance the standard of study everywhere in 
the church. Following the lead of the Holy Father, the bishops 
everywhere are deeply convinced of the necessity of a learned 
clergy, and it will not be long before the results of their efforts 
will beseen. Meantime, it is only fair to say that, considering 
the fact that the clergy of this country have hitherto been so 
much occupied in the preliminary work of the building of the 
material edifice, and the raising of money necessary for the ma- 
terial side of religion, that they have done as well as could be 
reasonably expected in their real calling—the building up of the 
spiritual church. They would not be human if their character 
were entirely unaffected by their chief occupation. Take them 
all in all they are an excellent body of men, and for hard work- 
ers we believe they would take the prize in a contest of nations. 

Another cause of the church not being recognized by some 
intelligent, well-meaning people is, that they never see a good 
Catholic newspaper. When they do happen to stumble across 
one they become in some cases disgusted with the womanish twad- 
dle, the gushing flattery, and pious falsehood which sometimes 
disfigure its columns. The petty, prejudiced, and narrow- 
minded way in which every effort of Protestants to extirpate 
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vice or to reform abuses is often met by Catholic journalists is 
certainly amazing. If they endeavor to destroy obscene litera- 
ture and punish the authors of it, they are held up to ridicule be- 
cause they try to do the work of the church, which they do not 
know, without consulting her. If, actuated by motives of good 
neighborhood and justice, they make friendly advances to meet 
the objections of Catholics on various public questions, they are 
denounced as proselytizers. Liberalism is no doubt a bad thing, 
but sois unchristian I[lliberalism and calumny, were it even di- 
rected against Satan himself. The golden mean is what is want- 
ed. These drawbacks and others will, of course, be gradually 
remedied, and thenit will be seen that the true mother of all, 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant, who want rea/ religion is 
the original church founded by Christ, “the one fold under one 
Shepherd.” 

It is no discredit to her that she is not in favor with the 
proud class, from which her Lord himself found no welcome. 
There are many of these, no doubt, zz the church, in countries 
where obstacles like ours do not exist, having been overcome in 
past ages; but they are in great part not of her. She, as a 
loving mother, tries to humor them by yielding, where she 
can, to their foibles and fancies, always with the hope that, by 
keeping them at least nominally and theoretically within her 
pale, they may the more easily be reconciled to her spirit, or 
their children at least may be saved ; but it is clear to her that 
their membership is of no benefit to any one but themselves. 
Even these, when ready for repentance, must put on the spirit if 
not the garb of poverty and sincerity. Madame de Pompadour 
may enjoy the polished conversation of some worldly clergy- 
man, whose heart is more in her drawing-room than in his 
church; but when death approaches or some visitation of God 
makes her serious, she will seek some humble and pious priest, 
whose usual work is among the poor and lowly, and look to him 
for comfort and religion, knowing well that Christ is more likely 
to be found in the tenements than inthe palaces. The poor 
must always be the nearest to Christ. By the poor we do not 
mean those who are in a state of pauperism, but those who either 
possess only what is necessary, or who, possessing more, live 
modestly and put not their hearts in worldly goods. It would in- 
deed be well for the church if the State could lawfully diminish 
pauperism. There is no danger of her entirely abolishing it as 
long as men will be weak or sinful. There would still be plenty 
of room for charity and patience, too. 
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To be so poor that one has not enough to sustain life and 
health is not favorable to the salvation of the soul any more than 
immense riches. Of course we speak of involuntary pauperism. 
There have been and will be saints who, as an evangelical coun- 
sel,or to do penance for sin, chastise their bodies and feed 
them on bread and water, and often on nothing at all. Saint 
Benedict Joseph Labré was a mere beggar and Saint Louis was 
king of France. A man may bea saint in any walk of life, but 
as a general rule, and where a high vocation is not in question, 
it is as idle to talk to a hungry man about his soul, and perhaps 
more so, as to a glutton just risen from his table. We knew a 
priest who had spent forty years on the Chinese mission, and he 
gave us this piece of advice as the result of his experience: 
“ Never speak to a man about his soul till you are sure that his 
stomach is not entirely empty.” Holy Writ itself has it: 


“Give me neither beggaty, nor riches: give me only the necessaries of 
life: lest perhaps being filled I should be tempted to deny, and say: Who 
is the Lord? or being compelled by poverty, I should steal and forswear 
the name of my God” (Proverbs xxx. 7-9). 


As the Venerable Bede says (lib. iv. c. 54): 


“ There is no precept forbidding the saints to save alittle money for 
their own or for their neighbors’ needs, since even the Lard himself, to 
whom angels ministered, had a little treasury ; it is only forbidden to serve 
God [that is, to join a ehurch] for the sake of témporal interest, and to 
abandon justice for fear of want.” 


With Cardinal Manning and every priest who has worked 
among the humbler (the highest and best) class of Catholics, 
we are not objecting to poverty but to pauperism, not to pau- 
pertatem but to egestatem. He cannot properly be called poor 
who has health to labor with head or hand, and work sufficient 
to supply his necessities and those of his family, and lay up a lit- 
tle for the future. 

The great mass of people in every nation must always belong 
to thisclass. Our Lord himself and all his apostles belonged to it. 
The working class, we may say, is the nation. Even the aris- 
tocracy so-called must be recruited from it continually or they 
die out of enervation. The church, which these masses of 
men find suitable and in which they feel at home, must be the 
church of the nation sooner or later. The Catholic Church is 
the one broad enough to hold them. She gains or loses ground in 
proportion as her clergy keep or lose the affectionate attachment 
of the people, and no favor of the rich and great will ever sup- 
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ply its place. God has left the progress of his church greatly 
dependent on the sanctity, ability, and zeal of the clergy. This, 
of course, is a variable quantity, while their authority and their 
spiritual power of orders is always the same. The more they 
conform to Christ in word and act, the more generally will they 
be recognized as his representatives and successors by high and 
low, and the sooner will his church contain all the people of this 
fair land. PATRICK F. McSWEENY. 





THE SPHINX. 


Upon the hill of Calvary 

Mine eyes beheld a mystery: 

Of Life and Death the self-same Tree, 
Bearing both Joy and Pain: 

Death gave it Root, 

Life gave it Fruit ; 

And from its sap 

For all mishap 
Men drew their balm and bane. 


Lo! then I saw a wondrous sight: 

Death fought with Life a bitter fight ; 
One weapon served the twain. 

At last Life found a woful death ; 

But, yielding up his latest breath, 
Through death found life again. 


Love thus the strange enigma wrote: 

“ Behold, the Smiter is the Smote, 
The Slayer is the Slain. 

Whoso shall die upon that Tree 

Finds life; when vanquished, liberty ; 
His loss transformed to gain. 

Who of its Fruit of life doth eat 

Shall never die. Death comes to meet 
The Conqu’ror of his reign.” 

ALFRED YOUNG. 
VOL, XLVII,—31 
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THE BEER-DRINKERS’ “ TRUST.” 


THE tyrannous “ Trust,” the crushing “ Trust,” the monopo- 
listic “ Trust.” Away with the “Trust”! Are you opposed 
to all greedy, rapacious “ Trusts”? Why, then, remain a mem- 
ber of the Beer “ Trust”? You are not a brewer! Dear, simple 
soul! well we know it. The brewer's only ‘‘trust” is a chattel- 
mortgage. But, if you are not a member of that all-powerful 
corporation, the “Beer-Drinkers’ Trust,” you are one of a 
mighty small minority. And if you are a member, you show a 
larger share of confiding, innocent “trust” in beer than is ordi- 
narily placed in a merciful Providence. 

Let us instruct ourselves with facts and figures. In the de- 
based, intemperate days of 1850 the quantity of malt liquors 
consumed throughout the length and breadth of our beloved 
country was sadly, distressfully small. Imagine, if you can,a 
nation so retrogressive that if every man, woman, and child re- 
ceived an equal share of beer from the common vat there would 
have been but a miserable gallon and a half to assuage each tem- 
perate thirst! Ten years later, in 1860, we had lifted ourselves 
well out of the Slough of Despond—our allowance per head was 
three gallons and a quarter. The ground was firmer now; we 
started off joyously. By 1870 we had nearly quadrupled our 
beer ration; we sobered ourselves at the rate of five and a half 
gallons per head. Excelsior! more beer! Now made the welkin 
ring. Ten years more of patient, toilsome, gratifying effort ; then 
1880, and the gladdening word went round: Eight gallons and a 
quarter! The present decade promises to be no laggard in the 
cause of beer. Our average allowance grows seemingly pro- 
portionate to the nutritious foam that fills the diminishing glass. 
In 1886—it was a proud year for the sons of temperance—we had 
doubled our quantum of 1870. Counting even those who drink 
milk, whether they will or no, we took our eleven gallons apiece, 
and there was a fractional overplus for the bartender. Can the 
Prohibition Party show effective results like unto these? Shall 
we halt here and now? Rather, let us not rest until every mo- 
ther’s son of us is filled with the temperate beer !—until we have 
a land flowing with beer, a beer-pipe line distributing the bless- 
ings of stimulated sobriety in every family ! 

The Egyptians seem to have filed the first claim to the 
making of beer. Some wise men think that the great pyramids 
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were built for star-gazing; others imagine that they merely serv- 
ed the purpose of a combination vault and tombstone. After 
the archzologists and astronomers and mathematicians and 
Bible students have said all they have to say, why not give 
the brewers a chance to solve the problem? Where did the 
Egyptians cool their beer? There may be nothing in this sugges- 
tion, but there was something good in Egyptian beer. The 
Greeks called it barley wine. To the Greeks we are personally 
indebted for our philosophy, our drama and art. Our fathers 
owed them still another debt of gratitude. From the Greeks 
Europe learned the art of brewing barley beer. The Europeans 
took kindly to the beverage, especially where the vine was chary 
of its juices; and, among many of the Northern nations, beer 
has long been held in high esteem as a valuable condensed food 
—-an agreeable compound of meat and drink. In our fathers’ 
time the terms “Ale,” “ Porter,” “ Beer,” “Stout,” or “ Lager” 
meant neither more nor less than “Beer” fermented at varying 
temperatures, and clarified naturally by a shorter or longer 
after-fermentation. The terms our fathers used we still use— 
possibly without reason! M. Pasteur should know what a beer 
ought to be. Here is his definition, taken from that very inter- 
esting book, Studies on Fermentation; “ Beer is an infusion of 
germinated barley and hops, which has been caused to ferment 
after having been cooled, and which, by means of ‘settling’ and 
racking, has ultimately been brought to a high state of clarifica- 
tion. It is an alcoholic beverage, vegetable in its origin—a bar- 
ley wine, as it is sometimes rightly termed.” The first requisite 
of a good beer is good barley. The next requisite is that the 
good barley be properly malted. The process of malting con- 
sists in steeping the barley in water, and then in heating the 
steeped barley to such a temperature that it will germinate. 
When the barley has sufficiently germinated, it is dried at a tem- 
perature determined by the color of the liquid the brewer wants. 
The higher the temperature the darker the beer. Poor malt 
means poor beer. Whatever good there may be in beer is due 
above all to the barley: malt. The process of malting has effect- 
ed achemical change in the barley. Nowa second change is 
effected by means of hot water—mashing. We have the “ infu- 
sion” of M. Pasteur’s definition. The character of this “ infu- 
sion”—the wort—depends largely on the water. Bad water 
means bad beer. At the right moment the wort is drawn off 
and hops are added. Boiled with the wort, hops give the beer 
its aroma and its bitter flavor, and they help to clarify and to 
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preserve the beer. Good malt without good hops makes a 
poor beer. The wort must now be cooled rapidly. At the 
proper temperature: yeast is added. Surface fermentation fol- 
lows; alcohol and carbonic acid are formed. The beer is now 
laid away to cool still further, and to ufdergo an after-fermenta- 
tion, a sedimentary fermentation, which is especially important. 
Good barley malt, good water, good hops, a good wort, a proper 
surface-fermentation, will not give a good beer, unless the after- 
fermentation be thorough. According to the methods employed 
in the previous processes, the period of after-fermentation is 
necessarily of longer or shorter duration. Lager-beer, as its 
name implies, requires a long period of after-fermentation. Is it 
clear to the reader that it is possibly quite as difficult to get a 
glass of good beer as it is to get a glass of good brandy, or wine, 
or whiskey? Supposing the brewer to have average honesty, 
do you not see how much depends on his intelligence and 
care? He must have good barley properly malted, good water, 
good hops, good yeast, and at every step of every process tem- 
perature is the great agent. Certainly it is easier to make bad 
than good beer! 

Did you catch the full import of the closing sentence of M. 
Pasteur’s definition? Beer “is an alcoholic beverage, vegetable 
in. its origin—a barley wine, as it is sometimes called.” Remem: 
ber that we are still speaking of good beer, the beer our fathers 
loved. “An alcoholic beverage” means an intoxicating drink. 
That is plain enough. Still there are many people who assumé 
that beer is not intoxicating. There is a martyr band of men 
and women who swell their heads and their paunches to a drop- 
sical size in the vain, if honest, attempt to prove that beer will 
not intoxicate. Have you, perchance, been in the neighborhood 
of acity factory? You saw the procession of men and boys and 
tin cans coming, going, hour after hour? The simple working- 
man devotes a great deal of time and money testing the intoxi- 
cating point of beer.. If you will spend a day in any middle- 
class neighborhood you will have reason to be proud of the 
comfortable mothers who keep the can in motion, fortifying 
themselves against care and disease with the hourly quart of 
“unintoxicating” beer. In the poorer quarters, the honest 
laborer and the luxurious loafer strive in vigorous contention 
to master their legs and hold up their heads for pure shame at 
being vanquished by a “ temperance” drink. 

Our fathers knew that beer was intoxicating, and they owned 
up to it like men. Everybody is acquainted with Pliny, and 
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thinks well of him, and quotes from him—out of the Cyclo. 
pedia. He was a first-century man. In his natural history, 
having told about the beers of Western Europe, he tags on this 
knowing remark: “So exquisite is the cunning of mankind in 
gratifying their vicious appetites, that they have thus invented a 
method to make water itself produce intoxication.” There was 
no cant about Mr. Pliny, no palaver about beer-food, or tempe- 
rance beverage, or the therapeutic qualities of barley malt. He 
had lived long enough to know that the ordinary man drinks 
alcoholic beverages because they are alcoholic, stimulating; 
some because they are intoxicating. Read over again Pliny’s 
comment. Is it not capital? ‘“ Exquisitely cunning mankind,” 
“cunning in gratifying vicious appetites "—P. had us down fine, 
didn’t he? “They invented a method to make water itself in- 
toxicating.” ‘Cunning mankind,” sure enough! We have had 
some hard-headed men in this century, and the name of at least 
one of them began with P. This one, Dr. Pereira, was born and 
died in London (1804-58). He was Professor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica at the College of Physicians, and Medical Di- 
rector of the London Hospital. In his day he was an acknowl- 
edged authority on hygiene. Pasteur gave us a scientific defini- 
tion of beer, Pliny a philosophical definition, Pereira will give 
us a practical definition. Here it is: “Beer is a thirst-quench- 
ing, refreshing, intoxicating, s/ightly nutritious beverage.” 
Pereira does not say “a nutritious, slightly intoxicating bever- 
age,” but an “ intoxicating,” positively “ intoxicating” beverage, 
“ slightly nutritious.” Pereira, like Pasteur, speaks of “good” 
beer. The latest published analyses of English beers show that 
their percentage of alcohol varies between 4 and 10. On Feb- 
ruary 26, 1886, Francis E. Engelhardt, Ph.D., of Syracuse, the 
well-known analytical chemist, who had been appointed by the 
State Board of Health to examine the beers manufactured in the 
State of New York, made a detailed “Report,” which was 
transmitted to the Legislature on March 19, 1886. Attached to 
this “ Report” is a table giving the results of an analysis of 476 
samples of ale, porter, and lager. About 25 per cent. of these 
samples contained five per cent. and over of alcohol. A number 
contained as high as six per cent., and some seven, eight, nine 
percent. An unfortified, ordinary claret will average only from 
seven to ten per cent. of alcohol. Would the twenty-glasses-of- 
beer-a-day man, the five-bottle man, expect immunity from an 
equal consumption of claret wine? Why not? Chemistry shows 
that it is a beverage no more intoxicating than barley wine. 
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Do we drink good beer—barley wine? Mr. Frederick Car- 
man, Assistant Secretary of the State Board of Health, sum. 
marizing Dr. Engelhardt’s “ Report” in 1886, says that “a gen- 
tleman, who evidently takes a somewhat liberal view, defines 
normal lager to be ‘a fermented beverage, not less than six 
months old, made from any starchy grain, and rendered bitter 
to suit the consumer’s palate.’” How does the beer-drinker like 
the new definition? Does it suit him as well as Pasteur’s? The 
United States Department of Agriculture has been making a 
study of the manufacture and adulteration of beer. In Bulletin 
No. 13, Part 3, recently issued, Mr. C. A. Crampton, Assistant 
Chemist of the Department, states that “it is a well-known fact 
that very few beers are made in this country without more 
or less malt substitution.” Our people have been growing 
so beer-ishly temperate that they have taxed the brewer beyond 
reason. We drank 643 millions of gallons of domestic and im- 
ported malt liquors in 1886. Our brewers have been enthusi- 
astic workers in the cause of beer-temperance. But we have 
taken them too much at their word; we have insisted upon 
having some stuff, any stuff, called beer. You remember what 
the chemists have done for the vintners and the distillers. Well, 
the chemists came to the rescue of the brewer, also. Nowa- 
days beers are made from rice, corn, bran, oats, potatoes, tur- 
nips, beet-root, parsnips, pea-shells, carrots. These take the 
place of barley. The barley-malt is not wholly omitted, but only 
a small percentage of it is used. But the brewer’s chemist has 
the advantage of the people’s chemist. At this late day, Mr. 
Crampton says: “Nothing can settle this point and enable the 
analyst to decide positively whether malt substitutes have been 
used until a standard is established by the analysis of a large 
number of samples known to be brewed from pure malt alone.” 
Mr. Beer-Drinker, there is only one thing you can be sure of 
when you are drinking beer, and that one thing is—that you 
don’t know what you are drinking. Would you know “glu- 
cose” beer from any other? It is well known that glucose and 
cane-sugar are used as substitutes for malt. The State Board 
of Health, discussing Dr. Engelhardt’s Report, gives some facts 
about glucose. This substance is made from the starch of corn 
by boiling it with dilute sulphuric acid. The Massachusetts 
Board of Health considers it a dangerous article to be taken 
into the system when carelessly prepared. If the Board of 
Health had not warned us, we should not have been likely to 
risk much on glucose. We may not know what sulphuric acid 
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is, but there are very few of us who would care to make of it a 
steady drink. Here is what the Massachusetts Board of Health 
has to say: “Should all of the acid not be removed, or should 
the calcic sulphate be in any amount retained, it is evident that 
the product would not be entirely harmless, since disturbances 
of the digestion might follow its use.” Possibly you havea 
friend who is drinking “ glucose beer ”’—to cure his dyspepsia ! 
How would it do to turn him off on “potato beer”? Mr. 
Crampton says: “ There is no way of determining directly or 
absolutely that a beer has been brewed partially from glucose.” 
You see what an advantage the brewer’s chemist has! Labou- 
laye makes the whole matter clear: Glucose is economical but 
not beneficial. 

Do you remember Pereira’s definition of beer: “ A thirst- 
quenching, refreshing, intoxicating, slightly nutritious bever- 
age”? Our beer does not seem to be much of a thirst-quencher, 
does it? One glass just about makes the drinker thirsty enough 
for another. Dr. Engelhardt may help us to explain this little 
problem. It has long been a custom to add some salt to the 
beer. The brewers found many reasons for the addition. “The 
salt gave taste to the beer; it clarified the beer; it gave the beer 
ahead.” But Dr. Engelhardt found a good many of our State 
beers oversalted; and the learned doctor happily suggests a 
reason not suggested by the brewers. To quote him textually : 
“ That salt creates thirst is well known, and hence we may con- 
clude that it is often added for this purpose.” Poor Dr. Pe- 
reira! He died only in 1858, you recall. And here in 1888, a 
short thirty years, we must remodel his practical definition of 
beer. The revised version will read: Beer is a thirst-producing, 
unrefreshing, intoxicating, very slightly nutritious, and at times 
very harmful beverage. Poor Dr. Pereira! Poor beer-drinker! 

Speaking of the processes of beer-brewing, we said that after 
the first fermentation the beer was laid away to cool and to 
undergo an after-fermentation ; and that lager-beer, as its name 
implies, requires a long period of after-fermentation. The libe- 
ral gentleman quoted by the State Board of Health defined lager 
as “a fermented beverage, not less than six months old.” Now 
comes Mr. Crampton to declare that lager is a thing of the past 
—there is no more lager; in other words, no fermented bever- 
age not less than six months old. Dr. Engelhardt states in his 
“Report”: “ A considerable number of beer samples were young 
beers—perhaps, in most instances, not over fourteen days old.” 
Is it any wonder that of the 476 samples tested by the learned 
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doctor he found 219, or about 46 per cent., inferior, 81 slightly 
sour, and 58 decidedly sour. Here, again, we see the fine hand 
of the modern brewer’s chemist. Dr. Bartley, Chief Chemist of 
the Brooklyn Board of Health, speaking of the custom brewers 
have of sending out to the market beers only fourteen days old, 
called attention to the fact that these beers were artificially clari- 
fied, and that large doses of bicarbonate of soda were added to 
them. Besides giving the beer a good head, the bicarbonate ar- 
rests the souring process. He found that the habitual beer- 
drinker, who drinks say thirty glasses a day—think of that liv- 
ing, breathing hogshead !—may take into the system from 180 to 
2c0 grains a day of the bicarbonate, with necessarily deleterious 
effect. These facts are conarmed by Otto Grothe, Ph.D., in a 
paper read before the American Society of Analyists in 1885, 
giving the following facts: In a keg of beer there are one hun- 
dred glasses. <A glass of the sophisticated beer contains as much 
as three-fourths of a gramme of bicarbonate of soda; twenty 
glasses give 15 grammes, equal to 252 grains. But let us come 
back to Dr. Engelhardt, who devotes considerable space to this 
subject: “The brewer, when the first fermentation (the main 
one) is finished in the fermenting tubs, clarifies, though often in 
an insufficient manner, the beer by artificial means, and fills it in 
the casks intended for the retail trade. To give to the beer a 
certain amount of carbonic acid, above that which is remaining 
naturally in the beer, he adds a piece of compressed bicarbonate 
of soda (from one to two ounces, or more, according to the ca- 
pacity of the cask); and if the beer contains an insufficient 
amount of lactic acid, etc., some tartaric acid, cream tartar, etc., 
is added. Thus this brewer is enabled to turn his capital over 
at least twelve times a year, while the honest brewer, who allows 
his beer to attain an age of from eight to twelve weeks, can do 
it only four times or five times. But, apart from the money con- 
sideration, beer made in the manner just described, and sent to 
the consumer when only two weeks old, zujures the latter's con- 
stitution, not only by the presence of soda in the beer, but also 
by the presence of the yeast, since, according to investigations 
made under the supervision of Professor von Pettenkofer, beer 
roily from yeast-cells, though respective small quantities of 
such beer are taken, acts on the digestive organs in such a man- 
ner as to produce catarrh of the stomach and intestines.” O 
health-giving beer! Good, old-fashioned, barley-malt beer, 
properly handled, would stand exposure for hours without be- 
coming flat or insipid. The modern mixed-malt beers have not 
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the same property, evidently. Beers made from corn are diffi- 
cult to control, because the germination of the grain during the 
course of malting is so rapid. Hence the greater risk of bad 
beers, sour beers, even if the later processes were intelligently 
managed. As to new beers, physicians and chemists agree that 
they are injurious to health. : 
Good beer is a term easily misunderstood. A beer made 
according to the right standard is good as a beer, but it may be 
bad as a beverage. As “one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison,” so everybody’s drink may be most men’s poison. Not- 
withstanding all the temperance lectures, few of us have any 
true conception of the active part that drink plays in disease. 
Sir Andrew Clark, the famous English physician, stated in 1884 
that seven out of ten of his hospital patients’ diseases were caus- 
ed by drink, and it is worthy of special note that he had quite as 
many cases of drink disease among women as among men. The 
death-rate among keepers of grog-shops, or saloons, if you 
please, in England is higher than that of men engaged in any 
other trade. Dr. B. W. Richardson reports in the Lancet of 
February 24, 1883, that from his experience the most common 
form of disease among the intemperate is that terrible, terrifying 
heart-disease. This statement of Dr. Richardson becomes the 
more striking when considered side by side with the address of 
Dr. Bollinger, at a meeting of the Medical Society of Munich, 
during the year 1884. Bavaria is the natal place of lager, and 
the Bavarian would rather suffer a bread famine than a beer 
famine. No Bavarian ministry that suffered the beer to deter- 
iorate could last a week. The law watches the brewer closely, 
and defines what materials he shall use, and in what proportions 
he shall use them, and what he shall not use. Munich, the capi- 
tal, is as proud of its breweries as of the Pinakothek or the 
Hof-Theater, and is famed for its beer. This is a question of 
“good beer,” you see. Dr. Bollinger,* then, addressing the 
Munich physicians, called their attention to the part played by 
beer-drinking in the causation of certain forms of heart-disease. 
He stated that simple enlargement of the heart was more com- 
mon in Munich than elsewhere, and that a careful personal ex- 
amination proved that the greater number of cases of this dis- 
ease (particularly among suicides) were explicable by habitual 
excesses in beer-drinking. The enlargement of the heart zs due 
to the direct action of alcohol upon that organ, and #o the enormous 
amount of fluid introduced into the body. The average weight 


* See Braithwaite, vol, xc., p. 179. 
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of the normal heart is greater in Munich than elsewhere. Dr. 
Bollinger stated that the disease was insidious, and that the 
greater number of those who die from it are carried away sud- 
denly. There’sgood beer! A big head,a big paunch, and a big 
—diseased heart, and sudden death! You couldn’t do worse 
than that—on water! And how about beer being a temperance 
drink? Evidently there is alcohol enough in “ good beer” to 
kill a man, at the heart. Are there men so unreasonable as to 
want more? 

Do you see clearly what a delicate, exacting series ot pro- 
cesses both malt and hops pass through in the making of good 
beer? You do. Very well; and do you feel, from what you 
know of human heads and hands, how likely it is that there is 
many a brew of bad beer every day in the week? In old times 
a bad brew went to waste; and sometimes ruined the brewer. 
But this happens no longer. The bad brew is barreled or bot- 
tled, and the brewer allows us to ruin ourselves with it. How 
does he manage the business? You have forgotten the modern 
alchemist, who turns all things into gold—the brewer's chemist. 
Remember the chemist, whatever liquor you drink! Mr. 
Crampton willhelptoenlightenus. I quote from his “ Report ”* 
to the United States Department of Agriculture: “ We come 
now to what I consider to be the most important sophistication 
of beer at the present day, and the most reprehensible and most 
deserving of repressive legislation. The use of artificial pre- 
serving agents not only introduces foreign matters into the beer 
which are more or less injurious, according to the nature of the 
material used, but also serve to cover up and hide the results of 
unskilled brewing or unfit materials ; giving to the public for con- 
sumption a /iguor that, tf left to itself under natural conditions, 
would have become offensive to the senses and putrid with corruption 
long before it is offered for sale.” Mr. Crampton then goes on 
to say that among the “ preservative agents extensively employ- 
ed at the present day are salicylic acid, bisulphite of lime, and 
boracic acid.” These “preservatives” are used to arrest natu- 
ral fermentation in new beers, or “to cover up and hide the re- 
sults of unskilled brewing or unfit materials” in beers of any age. 
Salicylic acid has been used for some years not only in beers, 
but in wines and foods asa “preservative.” It is prepared from 
carbolic acid, a virulent poison. Foreign governments have 
prohibited the use of salicylic acid as being dangerous to health. 


* This part of the ‘‘ Report ” was published by Dr, H. Lassing, in the American Analyst, 
March 15, 1888, p. 113. 
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The French government considered the question of the noxious- 
ness of this “preservative” in 1881, 1883, and 1886. In 1881 
and again in 1883 its use was forbidden. A new inquiry having 
been demanded, the matter was referred to a special committee 
of the French Academy of Medicine, which recommended that 
the addition of salicylic acid or its compounds, even in small quan- 
tities, to articles of food or drink should be absolutely forbidden 
by law. Carbolic acid, from which salicylic is chemically ob- 
tained, is so powerful in its effects that when used medically the 
dose is limited to one or two drops. Taken internally it acts as 
an irritant narcotic poison. Even when applied externally its 
absorption may lead to fatal results. Death has occurred from 
it in two or three minutes. Dr. Bartley, chief chemist of the 
Brooklyn Board of Health, in a report to the Health Commis- 
sioner, in 1887, said: “The salicylic acid of the market is pre- 
pared from carbolic acid, and is frequently contaminated with a 
small proportion of this very poisonous agent.” What are the 
effects of salicylic acid on the human body? Let us quote, with 
Mr. Crampton, from the United States Dispensatory (15th ed., 
p. tor): “ When salicylic aeid is given to man in doses just suf- 
ficient to manifest its presence, symptoms closely resembling 
those of cinchonism result. These are fulness of the head, with 
roaring and buzzing in the ears. After larger doses, to these 
symptoms are added distress in the head or positive headache, 
disturbances of hearing or vision (deafness, amblyopia, partial 
blindness), and excessive sweating. ... The action upon the 
system of the acid and of its sodium salts * appears to be identical, 
and, as several cases of poisoning with one or other of these 
agents have occurred, we are able to trace the toxic manifesta- 
tions. Along with an intensification of the symptoms already 
mentioned there are ptosis, deafness, strabismus, mydriasis, disturb- 
ance of respiration, excessive restlessness passing into delirium, 
slow, laboring pulse, etc. . . . /¢ 7s stated that upon drunkards the 
acid acts very unfavorably, violent delirium being an early symptom 
of its influence.” The English physicians, who have given con- 
siderable attention to the action of this drug, accuse it of causing 
heart complications, prostration of the vital powers, syncope, and 
even death. The French Academy of Medicine pronounced its 
use especially injurious to those suffering from renal disease, in 


* Salicylate of sodium is used for the same purposes as salicylic acid. It is said that there 
are those who, using one of these ‘‘ preservatives,” readily deny that they use the other. Sali- 
cylate of sodium has caused delirium, maniacal fury, disorders of vision, strabismus. (See 
National Dispensatory, 1879.) 
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whom the drug quickly produces toxic symptoms. Its effect is 
equally bad on the digestive organs, the liver and the kidneys, 
Its elimination from the system is slow, and even when it has 
gone the tissues bathed by it are injured. They say that the 
tramp and the low sot regale themselves on stale beer. It sounds 
disgusting, doesn’t it? Are you convinced that it is any more 
disgusting or noxious than salicylated beer? 

Are we fighting a windmill? How can you ask the question 
after reading Professor Crampton’s statement? However, here 
are more facts: Dr. Cyrus W. Edson, of the New York Health 
Board, read a paper before the New York Society of Medical 
Jurisprudence on November 12, 1886, in which he stated that 
“salicylic acid is added to beer in from a grain to three grains 
to the pint.” Reporting to the Health Commissioner of Brook- 
lyn, 1887, Dr. Bartley, chief chemist, says that “the brewers 
add salicylic acid to preserve bottled beer.”” Mr. Crampton 
analyzed only thirty-two samples, of which nearly one-fourth 
(all bottled beers, and one an imported—Kaiser—beer) were 
salicylated. ‘“ These included the product of some of the largest 
breweries in the country, beers that are used to a very large 
extent all over the United States.” Mr. Crampton cannot tell 
whether the acid is added in the breweries or at the bottlers’. 
Whoever adds this destructive drug, there it is. According to 
the United States Dispensatory, “the dose of salicylic acid to be 
employed in cases of acute rheumatism is given as one dram 
(3.9 grains) in twenty-four hours.” Put this prescription along- 
side of the statement of Dr. Cyrus W. Edson, that ‘‘ salicylic 
acid is added to beer in from a grain to three grains to the 
pint”! So that in a pint you may get almost the whole quantity 
prescribed in a case of violent illness. Imagine the condition 
of the twenty-glass-a-day drinker, of the four or five-bottle man! 
An irritant, cumulative poison, constantly supplied to the body, 
with the certainty that the stomach, heart, kidneys, and liver 
are being daily forced into a condition of disease. If a physi- 
cian were to tell you of the effects of this drug, and to ask you 
to favor him by taking it in quantities, even with beer, every day 
of the week, you would either laugh in his face or discharge 
him. Were we not right in glorifying the rash simplicity of the 
“ Beer-Drinkers’ Trust”? Let me give one more quotation from 
Dr. Bartley’s “ Report”: “In its elimination the kidneys not 
rarely become acutely congested, or even inflamed, giving rise 
to acute Bright’s disease.” Possibly you are thin, you drink 
beer to gain flesh; or you are a nursing-mother, you drink beer 
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for your own and the baby’s sake; or you are anemic, and you 
drink beer to strengthen you; or you drink beer for the sake of 
sociability, or—because you want to drink beer; how would it 
do to engage Dr. Engelhardt, or Dr. Crampton, ‘or Dr. Bartley, 
or Dr. Edson to analyze your beer before you drink it? You 
think your beer allowance would be much lessened, do you? 
Well, that looks certain, doesn’t it? And your allowance of 
years would probably be increased, but—of course you don’t 
care about that! 

Some folks are so careful about their beer that they will use 
none but imported brands. Now, they say that in order tocarry 
imported beers across the water it is necessary to “ fortify” 
them, that is, to add to them an extra amount of alcohol. Po- 
tato alcohol gives a fine body to wine. Could it be possible 
that any of the same villanous stuff gets into the beer? Still, 
we must not be too suspicious. However, one is inclined to 
doubt a little, after reading the following statement of facts: 
Watchful of the health and comfort of its citizens, Germany 
prohibits the use of salicylic acid in beer—except when the beer ts 
intended for export to other countries! There’s comity for you; 
they refuse to take our mighty surplus of honest hogs, and in- 
sist on refreshing us with “ preserved ” beer ! 

Mr. Crampton says that none of his samples showed the pres» 
ence of boracic acid. But the foreign chemists say that it # 
used as a “ preservative” of beer as well as of wines. Boracic 
acid is a product of borax and sulphuric acid. As a drug the 
physicians have not as yet experimented with it to any great 
extent. Inasmuch as they have, the verdict is not favorable. 
The Lancet of August 13, 1887, says: ‘“‘ What evidence there 
is is decidedly against the drug.” It has an injurious effect on 
the digestive organs, and a tendency to cause diarrhoea. In 
this connection it may not be useless to note that in his paper 
read before the American Society of Analysts, in 1885, Dr. Otto 
Grothe stated that the Brooklyn beers had a peculiar cathartic 
effect. It was an old fashion here to relieve the system of its 
“humors” occasionally by taking a compound cathartic pill. 
But the man who swallows a box a day in his beer pays more 
than his five cents a glass for it. When the brewers’ chemists 
really get to work at beer, we can close up the drug-stores at 
any rate. 

You know all the other bad things that have, from time to 
time, been put into beer. Dr. Engelhardt gives a long list of 
them in a“ Report” which he made to the State Board of 
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Health in 1882. Here are some of them: Cocculus indicus, a 
strong narcotic poison, very bitter, causing giddiness, intoxica- 
tion, convulsions, even death; Picric acid, a relative of our old 
friend, carbolic acid; sulphuric acid, another convulsative; 
quassia, guinea-pepper, opium, and even tobacco. We don't 
‘name atenth of them. In England and on the Continent it has 
been charged again and again that all these poisons are, from 
time to time, added to beer, and laws have been passed forbid- 
ding their use. The authorities on adulterations of foods and 
drinks uniformly charge the use of these drugs, either as hop 
substitutes or as intoxicants. The poor man runs the greater 
risk of imbibing them, if we judge from English testimony. 
There, it is said, that if the beer is free from any of them when 
it comes to the publican’s hands, he sees that it is made fuddle- 
proof, especially on Saturday nights. 

You have met the man who is always gathering curious facts 
out of the newspapers, and asking such questions as, How much 
hay do you suppose we raise here in a year? or, Can you guess 
how many pounds of cheese we export in a year? or, Have you 
got any fair idea of the amount of capital there is invested in 
the tomato-canning business? You do know him. Let me 
play his part for a moment, and ask you if you can guess how 
‘much we spend yearly on beer? Now guess! No, sir! you 
are not anywhere near it. We spent three hundred and five 
millions of dollars on beer in 1886. The President is very 
much exercised about the surplus; indeed, we are all very much 
worried about it. Yet it is only about a hundred millionsa 
year. We spend three surpluses—probably four now—on a 
year’s beer. and no one seems to feel worried over the matter. 
Curious, isn’t it? Spend three hundred millions a year on a 
confounded lot of slops, that bas hardly got a single constituent 
of the “beerof our fathers”! And there, every day in the week, 
thousands of cute men lift the glass of beer in the sunlight, to 
admire the fine bicarbonate of soda “ bead,” and the beautiful 
color of the “glucose beer,” or the “rice beer.” Three hundred 
millions to slake our thirst with salted beer; to “ preserve” 
our health with salicylated beer; to regale ourselves, possibly, 
with “a liquor that, if left to. itself under natural conditions, 
would have become offensive to the senses and putrid with 
corruption long before it is offered for sale.” 

What shall we do to be saved? Stop your beer! 

Joun A. MOONEY. 
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THE SHRINE OF ST. MARTIN. 


IT once happened in our experience as instructor of Young 
America that we put the question on an examination paper in 
French history, Who was Saint Martin ? 

Very few of the answers were both direct and comprehen- 
sive; but one, at least, was notable for its extreme conciseness: 
“Bishop of Tours; gave half his cloak to a beggar.” 

Unfortunately there are many people nowadays who know 
not even the first and the more important of these two facts re- 
corded of the valiant Pannonian apostle; and still worse, not 
over-many people care at all to learn about the lives of early 
Christian pioneers. 

Yet what would France be to-day—to consider the fortunes 
of that country in particular—what would all her great cities 
have contributed to the progress of even secular civilization, had 
not Hilary and Martin, the two Germains, Remigius or Saint 
Remi of Reims, and Gregory of Tours, made straight the paths 
for the march of justice and order in the barbarous days of old? 
We specify these individual names, but the same truth holds of 
all the Christian saints and martyrs in every land; had not the 
Christian leaven spread, society had surely perished in the fall 
of imperial ,Rome. That society lived, however, and moved 
upward and onward, was a very part of those divine decrees 
whereby the grandeur of imperial Rome should culminate in the 
fulness of time to subserve the still grander domination of the 
church of Christ. 

Such thoughts most pertinently suggest themselves in con 
nection with even the briefest review of the career of Saint Mar- 
tin of Tours. 

Born in Pannonia of pagan parents, his father being military 
tribune, Martin was forcibly enrolled in the Roman cavalry; 
and not till he had fought in twenty campaigns did he secure his 
release and retire to devote himself wholly to spiritual duties. 
Like Jeremias the rebellious among prophets, Martin first 
served the Lord in a manner against his personal choice; for, 
without rashly constructing historical evidence, we may rest 
perfectly assured, from analogous laws which universally govern 
the development of human character, that the chastening and 
the discipline effected by training in that score of campaigns in 
the Roman army would lay the foundation for the subsequent 
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strength of soul which distinguished the barbarian cavalryman 
in his ecclesiastical office in Gaul. As a soldier, too, he tra- 
versed the broad highways of the empire, those magnificent 
military roads designed for facilitating the rapid movement of 
Roman troops, but also and providentially instrumental in has- 
tening the missionary triumphs of the struggling new faith. 

So Martin, again, during one of his military expeditions, en- 
countered the renowned eastern confessor Athanasius, exiled 
from the Nile to Treves on the Moselle. How unconsciously 
potent were these political measures of exiling Christian leaders, 
from end to end of the imperial domain, to accomplish that 
identical result which they were intended to defeat! As if 
Christianity could be arrested by transporting Hilary from 
Poitiers to the depths of Asia Minor; Athanasius from Egypt 
to Treves. 

But Martin’s professional or official activity in the church 
begins with a visit to Hilary of Poitiers, of whom he received 
admission to minor orders. By Hilary’s counsel he returned 
to Pannonia to convert his mother; and on thence coming back 
to Gaul, he founded, near Poitiers, the monastery of Ligugé. 
But a “pious ruse” promptly drew him forth from the cloister, 
dnd raised him to the dignity of metropolitan bishop of Tours. 
There he vigorously suppressed surviving relics of paganism, 
the Druid monuments, the statues and temples of Roman gods, 
etc.; but it appears that his preference was ever for the cloister, 
rather than for episcopal charges—a predilection quite natural 
and intelligible when we remember his turbulent early life. 
Accordingly he gave expression to his desires by founding the 
monastery of Marmoutier, near Tours (moutier in old French, 
monasterium being the popular synonym of the later learned 
derivation monastire); and of this long-famous abbey, with 
which only the great monasteries like Fulda, St. Gall, Cluny, 
and Monte Cassino were comparable for wealth and wide in- 
fluence, the site is marked to this present day by the modern 
convent of the same name, a portal only of the ancient pile 
being still preserved. 

Martin’s contemporary biographer, to whom later historians 
down to Milman and Montalembert are indebted for these few 
central facts which are positively known of his life, was his en- 
thusiastic disciple, the rich Aquitanian advocate, Sulpicius 
Severus. 

But Saint Martin’s real life has lasted centuries longer than 
his mortal and earthly existence comprised between the years 
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316-397 of ourera. Not only was all medieval Europe fired by 
the glory of his shrine at Tours, insomuch that the ungodly 
Saracens were tempted by the fame of the riches thereof to 
press northward to the plains of Touraine, but happily to be 
for ever crushed in Gaul by the redoubtable Charles Martel; 
not only was Tours in medizval times called a second Jerusalem 
on account of the pilgrimages of which remnants even yet re- 
turn to honor the saint about the date of his calendar festival; 
but in the everyday worldly life of this busy modern age, living 
and speaking testimonials abound of Saint Martin’s vast and 
widespread renown. There is much significance in the endur- 
ance of names; and when in commemoration of one and the 
same man we find the French kings entitling themselves canons 
of Saint Martin; when in the heart of the city of London we 
run across the street Saint’ Martin’s-le-Grand, where the huge 
post-office building now replaces a Norman church once founded 
by the Conqueror himself; or when in almost heathen Paris 
we may still read among surviving ecclesiastical names, Rue, Fau- 
bourg, Porte, Marché, Canal St. Martin, we may reasonably con- 
clude that the man whose name was thus variously perpetuated 
must assuredly have been a force in his day and generation. 

We may even dubiously wonder whether certain irreligious- 
ly minded French statesmen, who bestir themselves to efface the 
names of saints from public buildings and thoroughfares, will 
exert even the baseless influence of mere “traditional” memor- 
ies on the world of fifteen centuries hence. 

We have already implied, however, that Saint Martin’s /:ving 
influence, as well as his name, endures to-day. Tours, the city 
of his adoption, the comely capital of la grasse Touraine, still 
fondly and warmly cherishes the souvenirs of the greatest of all 
her honored prelates. True, the arch-episcopal cathedral is 
dedicated to another saint, Gatien or Gatianus, first apostle and 
bishop of the Oppidum Turonum; but Saint Martin’s basilica, 
destroyed and again restored eight times, in all, shall yet again 
be rebuilt, when the offerings thereto devoted shall have reached 
the required amount of means necessitated for so considerable 
and so difficult a work; difficult, because France, alas! among 
the nations of to-day, seems wofully apathetic towards the liv- 
ing God, whose temples lie waste in her borders. Of the 
ancient basilica two lonely towers remain, separated, besides, 
by an intervening street. They are plain and sober of adorn- 
ment, in striking divergence, in this respect, from the brilliant 


florid Gothic and the rich Renaissance of the cathedral struc- 
VOL, XLVII.—32 
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ture; for the tour de [ Horloge and the tour Charlemagne date back 
to the graver style of the French Romanesque. 

The tour Charlemagne is open to visitors; and by chance we 
sojourned in Tours during the French “ Indian summer,” there 
called the été de la Saint Martin, because Martinmas falls the 
eleventh of November, when, just as in our North American 
climate, a balmy season is popularly supposed to occur. 

But in seeking entrance to the tower one must look sharply 
about him, since its dingy rez-de-chaussée much resembles any 
other ground-floor in that ancient quarter of the city. The con- 
clerge exacts an admission fee, the moderate sum of twenty cen- 
times, and then we climb laboriously and almost perpendicularly 
upward, ex route pour le ciel. The stone stairway would squeeze 
a corpulent figure; and it is exceeding musty withal and some. 
times completely dark. An intermediate rest may be enjoyed in 
a large old belfry chamber, where amid the dust of ages we 
discern the worm-eaten framework of a ponderous contrivance 
once used for swinging the bells. One instinctively listens for 
the owl and the bittern as appropriate tenants of such haunts; 
but as for our own experience, we found only a crowd of noisy 
urchins,- wrestling and rolling in the dust. Another arduous 
climb brought us high to the top, where it was a welcome relief 
to stand free on the leaden roof and breathe a generous quaff of 
daylight and pure air. The transition from choking darkness. to 
broad sunshine was delectably refreshing, and moreover the 
city of Tours lay beaming placidly below. The streets were 
unwontedly crowded, and indeed since All Saints’ and All Souls’ 
many strangers had come to town, from Brittany, Berri, Poitou, 
and other neighboring provinces, to do homage at Saint Mar- 
tin’s shrine, then stationed in the crypt of a temporary chapel 
erected on part of the site of his former basilica. 

To the north rose the line of bluffs which back the shifting 
Loire; at the south were spread the Dutch-looking meadows of 
the Cher. St. Gatien’s towers, those eaux bijoux which excited 
the impulsive admiration of Henry IV.; the donjon tour de 
Guise ; the solid mass of the abbey church of St. Julian; and 
immediately beneath a maze of antique gabled houses, both 
roofed and maz/ed with narrow pointed slates—all combined to 
form a most original and beautiful panorama; though the 
picture would have been more inspiring and more graciously 
noble had Saint Martin’s restored basilica been actually a part 
of the scene. 

We speak unadvisedly, no doubt, for we are not within the 
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pale of the Church of Rome; but in all faith and sincerity we 
could wish to see so great a figure as Martin the soldier, monk, 
and prelate honored at least in his adopted city by the pres- 
ence of a monument equally worthy of his greatness and of the 
glory not only of a lovely province, but of that whole great 
nation which once upon a time was thankful and proud to call 
Martin of Tours its patron saint. WILLIAM PRICE. 





TEMPERED WITH MERCY. 


WHEN I was travelling with my guardian and his daughter 
I became much interested in one of our fellow-passengers on a 
slow, noisy, railway train in Italy. He was an elderly gentle- 
man of very attractive appearance and noble bearing. His 
head and face were the finest I have ever seen, and reminded me 
at once and strongly of pictures of the American poet, Longfel- 
low. At length, to my delight, an opportune incident caused 
him to become known to us. Ata point in our journey some dif- 
ficulty arose in regard to our baggage; from my guardian’s not 
understanding the language of the gesticulating official, and 
from his not having, at the best of times, a large amount of 
patience, affairs were getting into a state of absurd confusion, 
when the elderly gentleman came forward and straightened 
them out most quickly and courteously. This led to an ex- 
change of cards, to a presentation to Clara and myself, and, 
finally, as his route lay in line with ours, to my interesting elder- 
ly gentleman’s joining our party. 

Our acquaintance developed very pleasantly. Without 
seeming to be intentionally reticent, he yet told us very little 
regarding his personal history—very little, considering the ex- 
haustive accounts of himself and his family furnished by my 
guardian, and to which our new friend listened with unfeigned 
interest. Indeed, the two appeared to take a great liking to 
each other, easily accounted for by the similarity of their tastes 
and the dissimilarity of their dispositions; socially, politically, 
intellectually, they agreed in a marvellous manner, while the 
bluff heartiness of the one and the quiet dignity of the other 
showed how unlike they were in nature. 

Following the knowledge of his name came the two facts that 
Lennox Sayward Whiting was an American, and that he had 
held the rank of colonel in the great civil war. Although it was 
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evident that he cared little for his military title, my guardian 
persisted in addressing him as ‘‘ Colonel” with great punctili- 
ousness, and Clara and | fell into the habit of adding it as a 
natural indication, I suppose, of our respect. We also learned 
that Colonel Whiting was a widower, with one son, and that he 
had spent the last twenty years—with occasional short visits to 
America—abroad, travelling here and there as the mood seized 
him, sometimes staying a year or two in one place if it chanced 
to suit his fancy, but never settling ina home, always a wanderer. 

His son, Philip, had been educated in America, having lately 
been graduated from Harvard University. He was now seeing 
Europe for the first time, and his father expected to meet him at 
Milan, toward which point we were all tending. 

I think no one could have been long in Colonel Whiting’s 
presence, even the least sensitive, without receiving from him a 
singular impression. To me it was one of deep, restrained, 7e- 
conctled melancholy, if I may so express it. After a day or two 
Clara pronounced him. “ mysterious”; even my guardian con- 
fessed that he could not “ fully understand” him. At the same 
time it was impossible to connect any idea of evil with the man 
—with his gentle, high-bred face, his deep, serious, gray eyes, 
his sincere, courteous manner. 

He was so lovely to Clara and myself, so fatherly, chivalrous, 
almost deferential, that I fancied his relations with his son must 
be unusually charming—ideal in confidence, perfect in expres- 
sion—and I looked forward with pleasure to seeing them to- 
gether. I also looked forward, with perfect confidence, to seeing 
the younger Mr. Whiting yield himself captive to the charms of 
my guardian’s daughter. I had great admiration for Clara; her 
independence, vivacity, good humor, her exquisite taste in dress, 
and her rich beauty, all delighted me. 

For myself, I was very quiet, given to observation and intro- 
spection, natural tendencies which my mode of life had fostered. 
I was American, too, on my father’s side, but my mother was 
French; and.in her native country, very dear to me, I had lived 
nearly all my life. I was an orphan, and had been brought up, 
with the greatest tenderness, by the dear sisters of a convent, 
until, according to my father’s will, I had been transferred, at 
the age of eighteen, to the care of my guardian. I was now, for 
the first time, “out in the world.” 

“If he would only give us some idea of what we may expect 
his son to be!” grumbled Clara, as we brushed our hair, one 
night, at a little Italian inn, to whose shelter a slight disaster on 
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the railway had driven us. ‘I never sawsuch a singular father ; 
I have been unable to get from him a single detail regarding his 
son, although I have tried my best—of course in the most cau- 
tious and delicate manner.” 

“T should like to see a reproduction of your ‘cautious man- 
ner’” said I, laughing; “I fear it would rest upon you with a 
foreign air. But remain tranquil, my dear; you will know in a 
day or two whether Mr. Philip Whiting is a hunchback or an 
Apollo, a fop or a savant. Weare all going to the same hotel 
where the meeting is to take place.” 

When I spoke I had no premonition that I was the one of 
our party selected by fate to receive the first impression of this 
much-wondered-about young man. 

Two days later we reached Milan. As I was passing that 
afternoon, on my way to our own apartments, the open door of 
his sitting-room, Colonel Whiting advanced and requested me 
to enter, saying that he would like to show me a fine engraving 
which he had just unpacked. 

‘My son has not arrived,” he remarked; and his tone had 
such an odd sound of cheerfulness and relief that I thought it 
must be a trick of fancy. 

I stepped within, and at the same time I heard footsteps 
coming along the corridor. In another moment a servant ap- 
peared in the doorway, who announced, apparently in one ex- 
plosive syllable, a young man, tall, dark, and handsome. One 
glance was sufficient to prove that this was the expected son; in 
form and carriage, as well as in feature, he was strikingly like 
the colonel, with the exception of his darker skin, and his large, 
rather almond-shaped brown eyes. 

Was it the shock of the surprise that turned Colonel Whit- 
ing’s face so pale? for I saw him white, hesitating, tremulous, as 
he stepped forward to greet his son. And the latter? He also 
was deeply and strangely moved: over his face passed a curious 
expression, an expression of mingled aversion and fear, so 
strong that it seemed as if, had he followed his impulse, he 
would have turned and fled. 

It was over in an instant. It was a mere glimpse behind 
well-borne masks. The colonel immediately regained his habit- 
ual self-possession, and presented Philip Whiting to me, with a few 
pleasant words explaining our acquaintance. When I moved to 
withdraw, as I did at once, he begged that we would all meet 
and dine with him that evening in his own apartments. 

Clara was full of curiosity when I told her whom I had seen, 
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but in the prolonged cross-questioning which followed I reserved 
my strange impressions to be dwelt upon, wonderingly, in the 
solitude of my own thoughts. 

We dined that night with Colonel Whiting and his son, and 
during the following days we sawa great deal of them. My 
guardian desired to stay a week in Milan, for my benefit, before 
going on to Florence and Rome. This coincided with Philip 
Whiting’s plan, so that his arrival, instead of threatening to 
break up our little party, bade fair to keep us longer together. 
We all liked him: he was frank, companionable, intelligent; he 
talked in a very amusing way about his college experiences ; 
showed excellent taste in literature, and was altogether very 
pleasant and interesting. His manners were elegant, having the 
perfect finish which comes alone from goodness of heart. 

The painful suggestions of a mystery between father and son, 
which their first meeting had chanced to disclose to me, were 
strengthened as I continued to see them together; that is, they 
assumed, by being always present to me, the force of facts, 
though neither again lost a guarded self-control. The spectre of 
some strange, unnatural feeling, of some sad, dark secret, per- 
haps, was never absent: on the father’s part were embarrass- 
ment, constraint, heavy oppression, deep sorrow; on the son’s, 
coldness, repugnance, dislike, which it was evident he regretted, 
and with which I saw him daily struggle. I was anxious to see 
if this state of affairs, that had become so plain to me, was ap- 
parent also to my guardian and his daughter. The former, 
the most unsuspicious of mortals, I believe saw nothing; the 
latter, after a few days, said to me abruptly: 

“ Have you noticed anything a little—a little peculiar be- 
tween Colonel Whiting and his son?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, thinking rapidly what it 
would be best for me to say. 

“] hardly know how to express it; they are not so familiar 
and affectionate as I expected them to be.” 

“Perhaps the son is not all we have painted him,” I said, 
“and the father knows it.” 

“Perhaps the father is not all we have painted him, and the 
son knows it,” retorted,Clara. Then she added, coloring : 

“ But that is all nonsense, Adrienne. We mustnot talk so. I 
believe they are both honorable men, and far above suspicion.” 

“Oh! I hope so; I hope so!” I cried, with a fervor that made 
Clara laugh. And yet I could not divest myself of a gruesome 
feeling. 
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We went to Florence; then to Rome; and we young people 
were thrown much together. Philip avoided his father, and I 
perceived that the stronger feeling, by far, was on his side. 
Clara said nothing more. It was with a singular mixture of 
pleasure and consternation that I saw the acquaintance between 
them growing rapidly into an intimacy to which there could be 
but one natural ending. What ought I todo? Should I speak 
plainly to Clara? or should I go with my foolish suspicions and 
fears (as he would regard them) to my guardian? While I was 
debating which course to follow the announcement of the en- 
gagement completed my dismay. Instead of adding my con- 
gratulations, properly, to those of my guardian and Colonel 
Whiting (who appeared much gratified), I disgraced myself be- 
fore them all by bursting into tears and hurrying away. They 
were naturally amazed. Clara followed, beseeching an explana- 
tion ; but I could not give it. Indeed, what business was it of 
mine? What right had I to be watching and prying, and sus- 
pecting people of mysteries? I was disgusted with my own 
miserable self. spionne / 

If a father and son chose to be indifferent to each other, 
averse to each other’s companionship, what was there in that? 
Sotte/ And yet that strange, white look of fear on Philip’s face! 
—his father’s gloomy manner, his stern self-control ! 

By the morrow I think that my emotion was forgotten by all 
in the high-tide of present happiness. No, I am wrong; not by 
all: Colonel Whiting remembered, and from that day held me 
under his watchful guard. He marked my look, manner, and 
words; nothing escaped him. In my presence he spoke more 
frequently to Philip, and seemed to be noting the effect upon me. 
All this was done not with angry suspicion, but deliberately, 
seriously, very earnestly. I wondered what it could mean. 
Could he suspect me of being myself in love with Philip? No; 
there were no grounds for such a conjecture. There must, then, 
be a deeper meaning; perhaps he had divined something of what 
had so long been wearying my mind. The surveillance became 
intolerable. An excursion was planned to a half-ruined castle 
where a famous artist lived; at the last moment I resolved not 
togo. A headache—not feigned—was a sufficient excuse. 

My friends had not been gone more than half an hour when 
a servant-maid brought me a note. It was from Colonel Whit- 
ing, urgently begging an interview. Trembling with excite- 
ment and dread, I considered. Clara’s welfare was very dear to 
me, and for her sake I longed to have my doubts either con- 
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firmed or for ever laid at rest. Here was an opportunity which 
perhaps Providence had placed in my way; here was a step for 
my shrinking feet to take. 

I arose from the bed, bathed my eyes, arranged my dress, 
and, with flaming cheeks and hands ice-cold, went down to the 
parlor where Colonel Whiting awaited me. His manner, so 
gravely dignified, so gracefully courteous, calmed me at once. 
He took my hand and led me to a seat, and apologized for his 
intrusion, when he knew that I was indisposed, by the statement 
that he was about to leave Rome, and felt that he could not do 
so without saying to me what he had long designed to say. 

“You are sincerely attached to your guardian’s daughter? 
You have her happiness close at heart?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I said. 

“T have seen it, and I have seen, also, since she became en- 
gaged to my son, much doubt and anxiety in your mind. Par- 
don me for asking you directly (and entreating a sincere reply) 
if you fear that her future will be clouded by this union. Do 
you contemplate it, for any reason, with foreboding ?” 

The tears gathered in my eyes, and it was with a little strug- 
gle that the answer came: 

“Yes, yes.” 

“T am sorry to see you weep, my dear young lady, for you 
need not fear for the happiness of your friend, as far as it lies in 
the hands of my son. She may rest upon his love and fidelity, 
and trust him with entire confidence. He is a noble man, a son 
of whom any father might be proud—generous, loyal, sincere, 
devoted to the highest purposes. You look surprised. You 
thought I did not value him, was not fond of him, or had some 
dark reason to distrust and dislike him. God knows how I love 
him, how gladly at this moment I would take my boy in my 
arms and cherish him with a tenderness that his mother in 
heaven could not transcend. Do you believe me?” 

I did, and I said so. 

“Then are all your doubts now removed? Is your mind 
entirely clear?” 

I hesitated, desiring to again say yes, yet confronted still by 
mystery ; if the father loved his son so dearly, why were they 
estranged? I hesitated. 

“Ah, no! I see, and I do not wonder. If you have strength 
to listen to me, the hour has come when, for the first time, I 
must tell to another human being the tragedy of my life. 1 do 
this because I am going away for a long time, and, in the mean- 
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while, it may become necessary, for her perfect peace of mind, 
that your friend and my son’s wife should know it. When to 
give her the full explanation—if you give it at all—I leave to 
your judgment; only let it be given under a promise of faithful 
secrecy. 

“Tf the feat of putting all the alcohol in the world in a cave 
and rolling a planet to the door, which one of Boston’s earnest, 
eccentric men desired to do, could have been performed years 
ago, I should not have this painful, humiliating story to tell you. 

“My father was one of the merchant princes of New York. 
He was what is called ‘a self-made man,’ rising to his enormous 
wealth from the humblest beginnings, although of good lineage, 
as our name indicates. I was his only child, whom he was anrx- 
ious to spare all knowledge of struggle and hardship, whom he 
was anxious to see enjoying every advantage and luxury which he 
himself had been denied, whom he wished to behold among the 
first and best of the land. He supplied me with unlimited means, 
and educated me in the most expensive manner. All went well ° 
until I was sent to college; there I acquired, among a circle of 
idle and wealthy young men, the habit which wrought my ruin: 
I became a slave to the greatest power for evil the world has 
ever known, the relentless demon of strong drink. My father, 
in spite of his desire to keep abreast with the times, was an old- 
fashioned ‘teetotaler.” If he had dreamed where a large part 
of the money went which he gave me so generously, he would 
have cut it off without a moment’s hesitation. 

“ My nervous organization is delicate and sensitive. Wine 
had upon me the worst effect possible: it made me morose, 
irritable, and awakened the latent forces of a passionate temper ; 
a very little wine put me into a condition to be easily enraged. 
My passion knew no bounds. It became understood among my 
fellow-students that, beyond a certain point, it was better to 
keep out of my way. However, I succeeded in getting through 
college without open disgrace. As my tastes were really intel- 
lectual, I was graduated with some honor. 

‘My father was desirous that I should marry early, and I did 
so at the age of twenty-two. My wife belonged to one of the 
most aristocratic of New York families. There were advantages 
in the union on each side, but they had no influence over us. It 
was a love-match in the truest sense, and we would have mar- 
ried if the conditions had been exactly the reverse. She was a 
beautiful woman. There was a subtle quality of attraction in 
her sweet nature which impressed one even more powerfully 
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than her unusual beauty. She was fetite and delicately formed, 
like yourself, and your voice and smile remind me of her. 

“ After our marriage we were very happy, although I did not 
succeed in keeping the evil habit I had formed from my wife’s 
knowledge. She saw that a little wine excited me, that it was 
dangerous for me to take much. Occasionally she saw me when 
my temper was enraged, when I was blind with passion and 
scarcely knew what I did; but she was young and loving and 
forgiving, and, thank God! I was never violent to her. 

“In the course of time—four years, I think—I took into my 
employment a new butler, an elderly man, well-meaning and 
competent, but conceited and officious. One day my appetite, 
which had been gradually gaining a more dominant hold upon 
me, became uncontrollable. After my wife had left me, unsus- 
pectingly, at dinner, I drank glass after glass of the wine which 
was maddening me. Decanters and bottles were emptied, and 
I sent my butler for more. The foolish man’s evil genius im- 
pelled him: he dared to remonstrate. The first word was like 
challenging a wild beast to spring upon its prey. I struck him, 
felled him to the floor, and while he lay at my feet, begging for 
mercy, I bent over him and struck him again and again until 
his gray head and writhing form were covered with blood. I 
don’t wonder that you shrink and tremble. Bear with mea few 
moments longer. My wife, alarmed by the noise, came, running 
down the stairs, upon this terrible scene. The sight of her 
brought me partly to my senses. I made a movement toward 
her, casting from me the heavy decanter I had used as a weapon. 
I had no evil intent, as God is my witness, but it seemed different 
to her. Throwing out her arms to keep me off, she fell, with a 
frightful shriek, to the floor in a deathlike swoon. For hours she 
lay unconscious, awaking only to encounter the suffering and 
danger of a premature childbirth. 

“She lived, and, wonderful blessedness! she took me back to 
her faithful heart, and loved and cherished meas before. The 
life of the man I had almost murdered was spared, also, though 
he was disabled for any active occupation. He is still living in 
the comfortable independence which it was my privilege, my 
small reparation, to assure him. I can feel that I did not wholly 
ruin his life and that I have his full forgiveness. 

“ A few months passed in such love and confidence and union 
as I had never before dreamed of, while my blessed wife, with 
infinite tenderness, encouraged and upheld me and strengthened 
me in my daily struggle upward toward better things. Then 
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she was suddenly, almost without warning, snatched from me. 
I cannot dwell upon that dark time. But, child, remember: 
‘no one is lost to thee who dies loving thee.’ 

“T must hasten on. God saw that I needed a lesson of deeper 
meaning than I had yet received. With her dying breath my 
wife whispered: ‘Our child will comfort you.’ She might 
have said: ‘Our child will be your retribution.” As soon as 
impressions of the outer world began to penetrate the night of 
my sorrow,and memory began to quicken, I recalled my wife’s 
words, and sought my little son for comfort. Heretofore, not 
attracted by very young children and being absorbed in the 
companionship of my wife, I had paid him but little attention. 
I knew simply that he was a large, healthy, handsome boy, and 
I was glad to be his father. Now I went to him and opened my 
arms, with unutterable yearning, to take him to my aching 
heart, but he screamed and hid his face on his nurse’s shoulder. 
All attempts to pacify him were useless until I had left the 
room. I was annoyed and disappointed. They told me 
it was natural, that I was like a stranger to the little fellow, 
that I must be patient. I was patient, yet day after day 
witnessed the same result. My child seemed possessed with 
an agony of fear if I approached him. If I persisted, and 
touched his pink fist, or stroked his chubby cheek, or took him 
in my arms, his shrieks and struggles were so violent that I was 
obliged to desist in prudence. At last, wearied and mortified, 
I gave up, and for some months scarcely noticed him. But 
time and growth made no difference: if he saw me coming, he 
would turn and run away as fast as his toddling footsteps could 
carry him. I began again, and tried to entice him with all the 
little pleasures and toys dear to childhood, but without avail. 
The older he grew, the more pronounced, because the more 
reasoning and controlled, became his aversion. It was useless 
to fight longer against the dreaded truth of the conviction that 
my only child, my bright and beautiful boy, was the victim of a 
pre-natal impression of terror so strong that I could never hope 
to see it overcome, could never hope to win his confidence and 
love. You now know the tragedy of my life. When Philip 
was seven years old I could bear it no longer. I placed him in 
the care of a relative who had no children, a wise, good woman 
whom I had always loved. I went abroad. Seven years later I 
returned, on news of her death, to put Philip in school. There 
was no change. His dread was still as strong, though it was 
apparent that he struggled against it, conscious that it was in- 
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consistent, unnatural, wrong, from every standpoint of duty. I 
perceived that our intercourse, if prolonged, would have an in- 
jurious effect upon him; he was growing pale and thin and los- 
ing self-command. (This has invariably been the result of our 
being together, and it is this which forces me to go away now.) 
The embarrassment, constraint, vain regret, dread of curious 
comment were painful enough on my own part, and I cut it 
short; went again my lonely way. 

“ At intervals I returned to America to see after Philip’s wel- 
fare, to change his school, perhaps, to direct his course in what- 
ever way was needful. The best reports were given me of his 
conduct, character, and ability. My observation convinced me 
that it was all true. How proud his mother would have been 
of such a son. And yet it was my consolation that she could 
not, secure, I trust, from earthly knowledge, share our wretch- 
edness. This is all. Philip is now twenty-eight. I have lived 
more than half a century; I am getting to be an old man; yet 
an inexorable fate, whose justice I acknowledge, separates me 
from my only child.” 

“But Philip himself?” I cried eagerly. ‘May he not 
change? He must change! Have you talked with him ?—ex- 
plained? Does he understand?” 

“He knows nothing. You must remember that his nature 
bears a birth-mark that no power of will can overcome, a preju- 
dice which is stamped upon his being by the retributive hand 
of God. His knowing would only complicate the matter. My 
way, believe me, is the safest: to keep out of his sight and to 
keep my secret.” 

After a few more words Colonel Whiting left me, and | 
never saw him again. 

Philip spoke of his father’s sudden departure with surprise 
and regret, but at heart he was relieved; the perplexed, care- 
worn look that had been slowly creeping over his face vanished ; 
his spirits became buoyant. He returned with us to America, 
and in a few months the marriage took place. 

After a time—my guardian having purchased property in 
England conjointly with Philip—they settled in Dorsetshire, 
while I continued to live with my guardian in America. True 
to my promise to Colonel Whiting, I told Clara, when I thought 
it had become necessary, his sad story. She, as well as I, had 
been much attached to him, and she heard me with sincere sor- 
row, grateful, at the same time, for the explanation which threw 
light upon many things that had puzzled her. 
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A few months ago I received a letter from Clara, announcing 
the death of Colonel Whiting. Information had been sent to 
his son that he was lying very ill at a small village in Provence. 
Philip hastened to him, and, after an absence of several weeks, 
had just returned with his lifeless body. 

“ And now, dear Adrienne,” wrote Clara, “ I have something 
very wonderful to tell you. The moment my eyes rested upon 
Philip’s face I saw that some great change had come to him. 
As soon as he could see me alone he said: 

“*Q Clara! I could hardly wait to tell you. I know you 
have noticed that between my father and myself an inexplicable 
barrier existed. I admired my father; I desired to be like him ; 
I longed to love him, but—and why I cannot tell you—I could 
never be happy in his presence. Without reason I feared him; 
an unaccountable feeling of repulsion seized me when he came 
near. I suffered terribly from dread of him as achild, and when I 
grew older and could reason with and strive against a feeling so 
unnatural and horrible, I found that it was impossible to conquer 
it. A month ago it was as strong with me asever. | never dread- 
ed to meet my father more than when I was called to his sick-bed. 

“« At the inn where he was lying I was shown to his room 
by the good curé of the village, who had been untiring in his 
kindness. The instant my eyes met my father’s as he lay in his 
bed by the open lattice—met those eyes filled with eager, solemn 
questioning—the burden of my life rolled from my soul. I ran 
to the side of the bed, and, kneeling down, took him in my arms 
and kissed him. I caressed his beautiful forehead, and smoothed 
his long, soft, gray locks of hair. I cried: 

««« Father, now I love you! At last, at last | love you. Do 
you love me, father ?”’ 

“<The look, almost of adoration, in his eyes answered me. 
His lips moved, and he murmured: 

“««Q my beloved! now I can meet thee in peace. The 
mercy of God is limitless.” 

“«] knew he meant my mother, and I thought he was dying, 
but he lived some days longer—wonderful, beautiful days! a 
precious heritage for me for ever. 

“« And now, with all my sorrow, I am happy; I remember 
that “Life is lord of Death,” and I can love my father still. But 
what astrange awakening! What can it mean? I am over- 
whelmed by its solemn mystery ?’ 

“ And then, dear Adrienne, I told him all.” 

FLORENCE E, WELD. 
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THE WAGE-EARNER AND HIS RECREATION. 


WE must provide for the poor, whether their inability to 
maintain themselves decently arise from moral, mental, or physi- 
cal defect, whether they be not clever enough, or vicious, or 
lazy, or crippled, or in ill health. If we do not they will spoil us 
by the very corruption resulting from their disproportionate 
numbers; and order will be overturned or the public health 
affected unless we take care to prevent the increase of immoral 
and vicious members by proper education and due restraint, 
unless we see to it that those left behind in the race for bread 
be not entirely deprived of it, unless we support and encourage 
every necessary measure and useful institution that has for its 
object the help of needy humanity. 

At the present day we seem to understand all this pretty 
well. Hence our police, prisons, and reformatories ; hence our 
almshouses, hospitals, foundling asylums and numberless similar 
foundations; hence our church societies and mission Sunday- 
schools, and the acknowledgment paid by the state to religion 
in its refusing to tax churches, and its contribution toward 
institutions gotten up by ecclesiastical bodies for the care of 
those poor waifs of society who are worn away to too delicate 
a texture to be managed by the business-like hands of civil 
officials. 

Yet despite all our endeavors, and these increase with the 
public need ; despite the immense religiousness of our people, and 
the incredible number of our churches; although there are 
schools at convenient distance from every child in the land; 
although our national treasury is bursting with wealth, still the 
poverty of the weaker portion of humanity is not kept down; 
our brothers and sisters still suffer from injustice and lack of 
brotherly love. 

Now, “ we are all members of one body,” not only inthe mys- 
tic sense intended by Saint Paul, but in a literal, real sense. 
Suppose our physique as a people runs down, doesn’t anybody 
see that we cannot keep our place among the nations, that we 
will be likely to suffer defeat in war and lose. our liberties, 
after losing our health and our riches? Have we a right to 
preserve the national health and vigor? Who will deny this? 
Then we havea right to so legislate that our citizens shall be 
enabled to decently feed and clothe themselves ; that our women 
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shall not be ill-used or our boys and girls overworkéd or ill-paid. 
Capitalists owe the order and peace which enables them to 
carry on business to the protection thrown around them by 
‘society ; hence society has a right not only to tax them, but to 
command that they conduct their affairs in such manner as to do 
her no injury, but rather to benefit her. She can refuse them 
license, therefore, to trade or manufacture, unless they pay their 
employees such wages as she thinks necessary for their decent 
support; forbid their running over-hours, insist on proper ven- 
tilation, cleanliness, and even morality, about their premises; in 
short, she can have the business run to suit her own best inter- 
ests, which must hold precedence over those of any individual. 
Society has the duty of self-preservation, and the right to rea- 
sonable progress. 

It follows from all this that the first charge on all property, 
real or personal, is to provide for the decent support of the pro- 
ducers. This is whence the money must come, and not only 
landed estates but business properly so called, railways, ships, 
any department that uses labor, must bear the support of the 
laborer. Hence, as a writer in the Dudlin Review (Oct., 1886) 
puts it: “Rent nor interest, profit, dividend, nor any kind of 
income is fair, unless it leaves enough to the dependants from 
whom it is drawn to lead a decent life according to their station” ; 
a decent life, according to the grade of civilization and standard 
of comfort in the community to which they belong, and accord- 
ing to their station in that community. “Therefore,” as the same 
writer says, “the state can assess just rents and declare fair 
wages; or can make the capitalist legally responsible for the 
care of his employees, and tax him for their support when broken 
down, etc. And in order that the capitalist should take this in- 
terest in his dependants (on whose labor he also depends), he 
should live amongst them, or at least visit them often.” 

Now, although this seems logical and just, and was the ideal, 
frequently or even commonly realized, too, in times past, yet it 
implies certain conditions on the part of the laborer. In Italy, 
for instance, there was a custom, we know not if it were a 
law, that any employee or servant, after thirty years’ faithful 
duty in any capacity, whether as a professor of sciences or a 
cook, should be pensioned for the rest of his life on full or half 
wages. But, then, see the necessary accompaniments of such an 
understanding. The wages were much lower, for one, as the 
necessity on the part of the employee of providing for old age 
was to a certain extent cut off. In our country everything is so 
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recent, and the spirit of change so rampant, that employees and 
employers can hardly be expected to be thus related to each 
other. 

But is there no other way of arranging matters 60 that the 
laborer shall not be helpless in sickness or old age? Yes. There 
is the one of giving him such wages as may enable him to lay by 
in banks, or lands, or life insurance, or benefit societies as much 
as will tide him over hard times and keep him when he is 
finally disabled. Is this way,as good as the other? We will 
not discuss this question. The other way is not practicable in 
this country, nor, indeed, perhaps anywhere in this age. 

But a man has aright to a decent support according to his sta- 
tion. It is absurd to say that he hasa right to the same degree 
or kind of support that any other man may possess. There is 
no such thing as social equality except (“ I speak as one foolish ”’) 
in a few limited, straight-laced, tight bound, systematically regu- 
lated companies of celibates; and these sacrifice home, liberty, 
and wealth for that social equality and feeling of being free from 
care and want. The son of the rich man has a right to support 
such as is found in his father’s mansion; the hod-carrier’s son 
has a right to his father’s table. Neither can claim the other’s 
place, because each is a second edition, a reproduction, continua- 
tion, and representative of his own progenitor. 

The decent support means a becoming support, such as is en- 
joyed by other citizens of the republic in their various occupa- 
tions. For instance, what is decent (becoming) for a hod-carrier 
may not be so for a mechanic; what suits a tradesman won’t do 
for a professional man, and soon. This support he must get 
from his labor. Therefore he has a right to such profit from his 
labor, in the shape of wages, as will provide it. The state, then» 
has a right to see that he receives such wages, and may legislate 
to this effect. But is it expedient that the state should do so? 
This is a question that is generally answered in the negative. 
Why? A sufficient reason is, perhaps, because we haven't 
enough respect for the state to entrust it with the determining 
what wages should be considered just. ‘The state,” after all, 
at least as a governing body, is composed almost exclusively of 
self-interested politicians. Money rules where love or hate does 
not. The rich can control legislation. The poor man thust ap- 
peal to honor, to Christian sentiment, to charity—that is, to 
brotherly love; and failing in these, he must fight if he would 
gain his rights; that is, he must attack the interests of his em- 
ployer and—alas, the necessity !—s¢rike when and where the latter 
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is exposed to his blows. We deplore this manner of regulating 
labor troubles, just as we deplore war between nations; but we 
cannot call it morally wrong, however much we may be con- 
vinced of its uselessness, and of its disastrous reaction on those 
who resort to it. Can you condemn strikes because, according to 
the conspiracy laws, they are combinations? You might but 
for the fact that you allow combinations of capitalists. Listen 
to Cardinal-Gibbons’s statement in his Report on the Knights of 
Labor : 


“Without entering into the painful details of these wrongs, it will suf- 
fice to mention the fact that monopolies, not only by individuals, but by 
corporations also, have already excited complaints from the workingmen, 
and opposition from public men and national legislatures as well ; that the 
efforts of those monopolies, not always unsuccessful, to control legislation 
for their own profit, cause a great deal of anxiety to the disinterested 
friends of liberty; that their heartless avarice, which, to increase their 
revenues, ruthlessly crushes not only the workingmen, representing the va- 
rious trades, but even the homes and the young children in their employ— 
makes it plain to all who love humanity and justice that not only the 
workingman has a right to organize for his own protection, but that it is 
the duty of the public at large to aid in finding a remedy against the dan- 
gers with which civilization and social order are menaced by avarice, op- 
pression, and corruption.” 


The policy of our government has been to “ let them fight it 
out,” and we are afraid of paternalism. We are not the chil- 
dren of the state, but the state is our functionary ; and if there 
is perfect freedom of association we think that things will settle 
themselves. Will they? Is it possible for brawn to overcome 
brain? Can muscle conquer money? Many are beginning to 
doubt it, and to come to the conclusion that we must, more than 
we have hitherto done, make over to the state a closer over- 
sight of the relations between the classes. 

The object of this paper being to insist that all men have a 
right to a decent living, we will say a word of the use of the 
Sstate’s public domain. It is our conviction, that although pri- 
vate property in land be expedient, lawful, and therefore just, 
yet those features and elements which of their nature are in- 
tended for common use should be kept common. Take for ex- 
ample the banks of streams, large ones at least, and of rivers. 
These are intended by God for highways, for refreshment, for 
cleanliness. All men need them, but especially the “have- 
nots.” The “haves” can bring rivers, if necessary, to play as 
fountains in their private parks. Now is it not absurd and in- 
jurious, as well as tyrannical, that one cannot bathe in the Hud- 
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son River nor on the sea-shore without leave of the riparians? 
Is it not unjust that a man should have to travel three, four, or 
six miles along the Albany coach-road before he can get a pub- 
lic way leading to the river, the music of whose waters he can 
almost hear as he goes? Is it just to shut that foot-sore, hot, 
and tired man from God's appointed refreshment? We think it 
is not just, and that the state should take back the privileges she 
granted or allowed to be taken, and restore the bank of the 
Hudson and the shore of the sea to the public. Of course com- 
pensation must be made, because society ratified these acquisi- 
tions of property which were made in good faith under the law. 
The people of New Rochelle, N. Y., furnished a striking ex- 
ample in this connection about a year ago. Some wealthy par- 
ties, well-deserving of their neighbors too, wished to buy a 
beautiful grove and headland facing Echo Bay and the Sound, 
intending to extend their already long and magnificent but pri- 
vate sea-front, thus practically shutting out the villagers from a 
view, or at least a visit, to the sea. They offered a splendid 
equivalent asa free gift to the public for their lost pleasure- 
ground, but an election was held and after a hot contest the 
people decided to add to their corporate debt enough to buy 
the contested park, and rejected the one that was offered them 
for nothing ; for this reason also, because it had not such com- 
mand of the sea—that sea which every one desires to behold, 
which Xenophon and his Greeks, returning from their weary 
campaign, saluted with that cry that resounds through the ages, 
“ Thalassee ! thalassee !” 

The same proportionately is to be said of our city river- 
fronts. These are open promenades in almost all the cities of 
Europe, and are of course the most valued and interesting place 
of public recreation. The present monarch of England takes 
more credit from the opening of Thames Embankment to the 
people than from almost any other improvement of her long 
reign; and she does well, for it is such works that attach loyalty 
and perpetuate dynasties. Yet there are miles of certain river- 
front we know of inaccessible to the citizens except at the fer- 
ries. How long will we stand such injustice? We notice simi- 
lar grasping practices connived at, nay, positively allowed by 
special legislation, in various parts of the country, where rail- 
road corporations are permitted not only to seize the fair banks 
of the rivers, but to exclude the public under penalty of misde- 
meanor, and even to build up their erections on the strand 
down to low-water mark, which should be left for the people’s 
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evening stroll or morning walk. It is astonishing at first 
thought how we permit what the Europeans generally would 
not stand foraday. It is doubtless because we have or have 
had so much room and so many political liberties that we have 
neglected our social rights. But with pressure of population 
we are beginning to find out our mistake. The Riverside and 
Morningside parks in New York are indications of this, and the 
passage of a bill appropriating one million dollars a year for 
parks in the crowded tenement districts of the city, a measure 
which is doubtless owing to the labor agitations, is a sign of 
awakening wisdom. We call attention to the manner in which 
the French settlers of this continent originally laid out their 
holdings; on the Mississippi and the’ St. Lawrence it was the 
same, no matter how far back a man’s farm ran, a piece of the wa- 
ter-front was always given to him, and it was the attempt of the 
English to change this custom in Manitoba that chiefly caused 
the rebellion already twice broken out in that remote country. 
For our part our sympathies lie with the Aaditants. 

The people want the river-bank. Its form is the artist’s line 
of beauty endlessly repeated ; its atmosphere gives new life to 
the dust-choked, oil-sodden lungs of the mason’s helper, the stage- 
driver or the factory-hand; its limpid waters are replete with 
refreshment, cleanliness, and enjoyment. But you will say: 
“Why can’t they go to Coney Island or Rockaway Beach?” 
This is more innocent than if you asked: ‘“‘ Why don’t they go to 
Central Park instead of sitting or playing on the sidewalks ?” 
Don’t you know that multitudes of them can’t afford the car- 
fare? That if they had the means to take their families to such 
resorts, they can’t spare the time used in going and coming? 
And here we are talking of the hundreds of thousands, just as in 
London it is the “ million” that is thus straitened. 

Did you ever wander .along the docks of New York of a 
summer evening and see the men and boys taking their vesper 
bath “after sun-down’’? (the legal limit). If you didn’t you 
needn’t talk. If you did then you have come very near to the 
ways of the common people, and gotten some idea of their luxu- 
ries, and if your heart is natural and beats healthily in your 
bosom, [ am sure you will have enjoyed the experience as much 
or even more than ever you did the artificial pleasure-taking of 
Newport or Nahant. Let the people to the water, then, that 
their thirsty souls may imbibe refreshment. But the needs of 
trade! Allright. Provide for the needs of trade, but don’t give 
it all it craves or will try to seize. It is a Moloch or a Jugger- 
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naut that pitilessly tramples and devours the people, the sons of 
God, the brethren of Christ. Men are worth more than trade! 





“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


Still I hear some one sneeringly cry “theory,” “impractica- 
ble”; “let things remain as they are”; ‘‘we don’t want any 
reformers,” etc. Dear friends, St. Vincent de Paul was a re- 
former, so was Howard, so was Father Mathew—but why 
should I go on with a litany of the greatest men the earth has 
ever seen, leading the list, if I wanted it complete, by the Name 
that is above all names? Reformers will ever rise up so long 
as there remains something to reform, and God speed them! 
Why? Pride and lust and avarice would make short work of 
the Lord’s poor in this world were it not for those whom you 
would stigmatize as reformers. Admit the proposition once, 
and you must if you are a philosopher, that all of us Christians 
are sons of God and brethren of Christ, and then, if you dare, 
ridicule any effort, even the most foolhardy and desperate, to 
help to cheer and brighten the “ short and simple annals of the 
poor.” 

While we insist on these things as matters of justice, we do 
not forget that a democratic spirit, or humanity, taste, and con- 
sideration for the feelings of others, often induce the rich both 
in Europe and here at home to admit the general public intoa 
participation in the blessings flowing from the woods and 
fields and waters. And we dare to say that if the rich show 
themselves generous and brotherly in this regard, they need 
have little dread of Communism and Socialism. Workingmen 
generally, in our opinion, have little jealousy of the wealthy 
members of society when they themselves have health, decent 
house-room, employment at fair wages, and recreation. 

Now, two pictures arise at once in our memory, offering 
strong contrasts in this connection. We recall the high and 
massive walls that in some towns in Europe lined the narrow 
street or road with its fifteen to thirty inches of sidewalk, and 
kept all the hot, white dust whirling and driving into the 
faces of the passers, who not only had to suffer this, but were 
selfishly shut out from even a glance at the delightful gardens 
that smiled on the other side of these insurmountable barriers. 
How often did we feel the bitter uncharitableness of those who 
owned these favored spots, and had such lack of consideration for 
their brethren! How delightful in comparison are those fences 
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one meets with in countries unoppressed by the relics of that 
state of barbarism and terrorism, when the policeman of civiliza- 
tion was not abroad, but every man’s house was literally his 
castle! Walk along the lanes of Irvington or the lovely streets 
of Poughkeepsie, Rochester, St. Paul, or almost any of our 
cities, and think with satisfaction of the higher state of peace 
and fraternity we in this country enjoy; for though we are be- 
hind Europe in some things we are ahead in others. 

We recall, on the other hand, the lovely gardens of the Villa 
Pamfili, and the walks and fields and woods of the Villa Bor- 
ghese outside the walls of Rome. What Roman student that 
ever roamed at will, or played ball, or lay at his blessed ease on 
the sward, with no intimation in any direction that he was to 
“keep off the grass,” but thinks with kindness of those truly 
noble Romans? Ye majestic pines, and shady elm-groves; ye 
flowery meads and woody nooks; ye celestial flower-beds and 
cool, delightful fountains, grateful indeed are our hearts as we 
think of you! We bless their memory now, as we thanked with- 
out envy then, the truly Christian men that shared these bless- 
ings with us. If all rich men were such as they showed them- 
selves in this there would be slight audience for the apostles of 
anarchy. 

A case to some extent parallel to this splendid hospitality of 
Roman princes is furnished by the cliff-dwellers (not of Arizona, 
reader, but) of Newport. A beautiful path runs all along the edge 
of the precipitous rocks that line that romantic coast, and skirts 
the green, trim sward that lies between the cottages and the sea. 
A turn-stile at every fence-line marks the bounds of each one’s 
grounds without interfering with the liberty of the stranger who 
may desire to stroll along this charming, God-given headland, 
and enjoy the sight of the waves, or inhale the life-giving breezes 
of old ocean, or listen to the “ Voice of the great Creator, that 
dwells in that mighty tone.” 

We are not able to say if this freedom of walk on the cliffs be 
due to the generosity of the owners, or rest as a prescriptive or 
original right of the people; in practice it matters not so long 
as it remains free; but while we acknowledge the humanity and 
Christianity of those who grant it, if gift it be, we hold that the 
public should never have parted with such rights anywhere, 
should endeavor to re-acquire them as soon as practicable with 
fair compensation, and with injustice to no individual, and that 
in the cities of the future the government should prevent any 
private party’s taking possession of or holding as exclusive pro- 
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perty such natural features of landscape and water-front as are 
evidently adapted for the general use of the people at large. 
So close is the relation between innocent recreation and moral- 
ity, that we maintain that in the monopolizing of these natural 
objects of which we have been treating by the rich, “ morality, 
justice, man’s dignity, and the domestic life of the workingman ” 
are more or less “ menaced or jeopardized,” and, as Leo XIII. said 
on the 17th of October last to the French workingmen: “ The 
state, by right measure of intervention, will be working for the 
common weal, for it is its duty to protect and watch over the 


true interests of its subjects.” 
EDWARD PRIESTLEY. 





THE PRIEST AND THE BLESSED EUCHARIST. 


“*Hostiam puram, hostiam sanctam, hostiam immaculatam.”—From the Canon of the Mass, 
‘* My flesh I will give for the life of the world.” —S?¢. John vt. 52. 
**O amoris Victima!”—Antiphon to the Blessed Sacrament, 


O SaAcrRED Body, Blood Divine! 
Behold! I live a life like Thine. 
Pure, holy, stainless Host! like Thee, 
Love’s gift and victim, let me be. 
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JOHN VAN ALSTYNE’S FACTORY. 
XXIV. 
THE SQUIRE FLIES INTO A TEMPER. 


JoHN VAN ALSTYNE’s birthday—his jubilee, as the thought of 
it had been shaping itself in his mind and in that of some few other 
persons since the occasion when he spoke of it in the Murray 
household—was an event which has probably made a permanent 
mark in the history of his native village. Some eighteen 
months ago, at all events, when the present chronicler of certain 
incidents that immediately preceded and foliowed it made a first 
visit to Milton Centre, on an errand partly of friendship and 
partly of business, people were still dating back to it ina half- 
conscious sort of way, much as the earliest of the “true be- 
lievers”” may have done to the Hegira. 

For there was a time, following directly upon the calamity 
briefly sketched for the reader in the letter written by Martha 
Colton while sitting near the old man’s bedside, when it seemed 
to everybody that Milton Centre was to be, if not a case of 
wholly arrested development, yet of a growth altogether differ- 
ent from that contemplated by him. It was not his daughter-in- 
law alone who had feared that he was likely to make some un- 
usual disposition of his immense fortune; and of those who, for 
entirely selfish reasons, felt that they had a stake of unknown 
value contingent on his life, several were present on that occa- 
sion. John Van Alstyne had seemed to be in the very act of 
giving their surmises confirmation, elating a majority of his lis- 
teners as much as he disappointed a very few, when he was 
stricken down. How fully he might have unveiled his pur- 
poses had time and strength been granted him it is now im- 
possible to say. As the case actually stood, there was but one 
of his audience who held any real clue to his precise intent. 

He had begun talking even before the close of an entirely 
impromptu charade, given in response to repeated calls for 
“more,” just after a picnicky sort of feast had been gotten 
through with. The spectators were still sitting about in 
groups or lying on the grass; cloths were spread here and 
there, covered with dishes and remnants of the entertainment, 
around which the children lingered ; and pale wreaths of smoke 
rose still from dying fires where the tea-kettles had been boiled. 
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The stage on which the performances had been given was af- 
forded by a low bank that rose at one side of the road running 
through the picnic ground. It was only partially cleared, and 
many a wide-girthed tree and convenient thicket of hazel and 
blackberry bushes afforded the necessary coulisses for the actors, 
It was the appearance of the grounds from this bank which sug- 
gested the word hastily chosen, and its dramatization involved 
the appearance of the versatile Mr. Hadleigh, whose presence 
of mind and quick wit seemed never at a loss, in the charac- 
ter of Fagin, giving a lesson in pocket-picking to the Artful 
Dodger and a number of his fellow-pupils. His aquiline nose, 
bestrid with glasses, a black skull-cap, and a long beard of gray 
lichen hastily stripped from a neighboring tree, converted him 
into a sufficiently realistic Jew, and he contrived to give a like 
air to an effigy of Fagin, the same beard depending from undera 
white cap drawn over the face, which was found hanging from a 
gibbet when the curtain was drawn aside for the last time. In 
this scene Mr. Hadleigh made a final appearance in a get-up 
whose purport was made evident by horns and hoofs, and an 
ox-tail dragging the ground from beneath a flame-colored tunic 
hastily adapted from a curtain which had done duty as a back- 
ground earlier in the afternoon. He had just made a downward 
plunge out of sight, the dead Fagin across his stooping shoul- 
ders, and a malodorous smoke circling round them from a hid- 
den saucer of burning sulphur, when Mr. Van Alstyne rose to 
his feet. That he was less composed and calm than usual was 
evident in his whole manner to those near him, and he hardly 
waited for the applause and laughter to subside before he began 
to speak. 

Behind the scenes, too, the effect produced by Mr. Hadleigh in 
the act of carrying off his own soul—which, by an odd coincidence, 
was the way in which the thing struck several of those who wit- 
nessed it—had not yet subsided. Nor had he begun to divest him- 
self of his too suggestive costume when his attention was arrest- 
ed by a word or two that Mr. Van Alstyne was saying. He came 
back at once within convenient ear-shot, and, standing out of 
sight behind a great oak, listened attentively to the words in 
which his cousin elaborated, with considerable detail, certain 
measures which he proposed carrying into immediate effect for 
the benefit of his operatives. There is no present occasion to 
enumerate them all, but as they included not merely a bonus 
on profits, graduated on a scale determined by wages, but 
also offered his hands of both sexes an opportunity to acquire 
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homes of their own on easy terms of purchase, and to hold 
them, if not absolutely in fee-simple, yet by one limited by 
the single condition that they could be resold only to those 
actually engaged upon the Van Alstyne works, present and 
prospective, it is not difficult to understand that the somewhat 
frequent pauses in his speech should have been filled by ener- 
getic applause from those whose interests he plainly had so much 
at heart. 

It was after the prolonged cheering which followed his ex- 
planation of this latter detail of his scheme that Mr. Van Al- 
styne seemed about to disclose with equal fulness the arrange- 
ments he proposed for the consolidation of his efforts for the 
common good. 

“I have been calling you my ‘hands,’ you notice,” were the 
words in which he took up his talk again, “though I know that 
to some ears the word seems to carry a contemptuous meaning. 
But I have a greater reluctance to say ‘my men’ to you, for the 
reason that of late I shrink from assuming any title of ownership 
even to myself. Why not my ‘hands’? To most of you, at all 
events, and to me, with whom you have worked together for a 
good while, it should be, I think, a good enough word. We 
entertain, I believe, a mutual hope and intention that only physi- 
cal incapacity shall make us useless to each other, and only per- 
sistent moral maladies put us forcibly asunder. We are parts 
of the same body, you and I, working toward the same end, 
and indispensably necessary to each other. True, I have a 
power of option, of substitution where the units are concerned, 
which you do not share in equal measure with me. But with 
every day I live it becomes more plain to me that this power 
does not in any wise inhere in me. It isa gift from Him who 
made us all of one blood. It is superadded to the manhood 
which is equal in each one of us, and it carries with it as rigid a 
condition of accountability for its use as your own powers do. 
I don’t like, for my own sake, to think it carries one more strin- 
gent still. Perhaps it may, and that is why I have bound myself, 
and desire to bind those who shall succeed me, in ways that 
shall give you a guarantee that the disadvantage on your side 
shall be compensated for as far as may be. For, whether or not I 
shal! have more to answer for than the man who has his brain and 
muscle only—feeble both of them, perhaps—to make his way 
through the world with, my load, like yours, was laid on my 
shoulders, and I don’t feel called to flinch under it and play the 
coward. I have not always seen my way to accomplish all I 
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had it in my heart to do, but I think I can say with a clear con- 
science that I have never ultimately held back from any move 
toward it which became plain and obvious. But I am an old 
man now.” 

Then he paused again, and in the interval before he took up 
the thread of his speech some of those near him noted the 
swelling arteries in his throat and temples, and the unusual flush 
which began to suffuse his sallow cheeks. 

“Fifty years ago to-day,” he resumed, “the germ of all that 
has been, and will yet, I hope, be still farther developed here, was 
given me to unfold. Though I had not anticipated anything so 
pleasant as this occasion has been to all of us, yet I have had it 
in my mind for some time to call you together to-day and tell 
you on what plans I have settled as the best by which I can 
hope to carry out my wishes. I had hoped that all my arrange- 
ments would have been completed by this time, but, by an in- 
advertence, the final step yet remains to be taken. Still, I can 
tell you what it is, since, if I am spared until Monday—” 
Then he stopped again, and, though he tried to go on, his voice 
was so curiously thickened that the words he attempted to utter 
were lost. And then, as Squire Cadwallader, who had been 
sitting at some distance, made a sudden move to go to his as- 
sistance, John Van Alstyne fell heavily forward and spoke no 
more. 

Paul Murray, who was standing on the bank at the other side 
of the road, sprang down at once to go to the old man, and Mr. 
Hadleigh followed. They had lifted him from the grass before 
the squire came up to loosen his neckwear and take other 
necessary means for his relief. For some reason the doctor got 
a most unpleasant impression from Mr. Hadleigh’s countenance, 
to which a blackened cork had imparted an exaggerated leer. 
His judgment inclined to scoff at the suggestion when it per- 
sisted in recurring during the vigil he kept that night beside his 
friend, but, do what he would, he could not entirely shake off 
the feeling that there had been a cold exultation in the young 
man’s eyes which matched better with the suggestion of his cos- 
tume and the expression painted on his face than with the sym- 
pathetic tone and words that issued from his lips. 

Squire Cadwallader had been favorably impressed with Mr. 
Hadleigh at first, as well as pleased, for various reasons, at what 
he thought his opportune arrival; but from that moment he re- 
mained unpleasantly sub-conscious of a distrust of him which, 
more than anything else, had prompted the caution he instinctive- 
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ly resorted to himself and had recommended to Zipporah Col- 
ton. He felt half-ashamed as soon as he had given her that warn- 
ing, for it proceeded from one of those apparently irrational 
yieldings to sudden impulse which he was sure to characterize 
as womanish in other people. Occurring in himself, he straight- 
way felt the need of justifying it, though to do so shifted the 
chief load of blame to his own shoulders. What could be more 
natural, he asked himself as he was driving back home, than that 
a man so certain in the ordinary course of things to be im- 
mensely benefited by the sudden death of an almost utter 
stranger should feel relief, and be unable to hide the feeling ? 
It would be absurd to suppose that any real affection could have 
yet sprung up between them, and nearly impossible to dissemble 
entirely a sudden joy. Once more the squire acquitted Mr. 
Hadleigh at the bar of his common sense, explicitly admitted 
that he had been unreasonably displeased with him, and then as 
resolutely shut his eyes to the fact that instead of discharging 
the culprit he had but immured him in some deeper dungeon, 
where he might for the present keep him out of sight and mind. 
He began to occupy himself instead with the consideration of 
Mrs. Van Alstyne’s offences against natural decorum. He was 
sure he had simpler grounds there for his disgust. The poorly- 
disguised gratification she had shown, and her eagerness to im- 
part her conviction that her father-in-law’s last words showed 
plainly that he had made no willas yet, as well as her certainty 
that he would have no further opportunity to do so, irritated 
the squire not a little. It was Sunday, but he was all alone, 
and his single ejaculation when she came up before his thoughts 
would hardly have suited a Wednesday evening prayer-meet- 
ing. 

The fact was that Squire Cadwallader felt himself in sore © 
need of a good, solid reason on which to base an active displea- 
sure against somebody or other. He wanted it that it might 
serve as a screen between his own conscience and his under- 
ground consciousness that the situation appealed in him also to 
adouble set of motives. John Van Alstyne’s death, should it 
occur before he could effect the realization of the schemes he 
had been developing when he was stricken—and certainly his 
words seemed to imply that they yet lacked their necessary sanc- 
tion—would be advantageous to him, too, in his character as 
Capitalist and manufacturer. He knew that, and felt hon- 
estly ashamed of adverting to the knowledge. The friend in 
him, as well as the physician, came manfully to his aid against 
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the trader, and did a battle against his meaner self none the less 
sturdy for being as far as possible confined to pinning it under- 
foot and resolutely trying to ignore it. 

Before he reached his own place Squire Cadwallader was 
obliged to pass that of one of his fellow-proprietors in the Har- 
monia cotton-mill, as yet the largest of the factories on the Mil- 
ton Kill, in which the doctor had been for years a sleeping part- 
ner. Seth Lamson, a man in the first half of his sixties, with a 
high, narrow head set on top of a long neck from the possession 
of which he had derived considerable internal gratification since 
witnessing John Van Alstyne’s fall the day before, was sit- 
ting in an arm-chair beneath one of the big elms on his lawn, as 
was his habit on sunny Sunday afternoons after church-time 
between June and mid-October. He was an elder of the Pres- 
byterian church at the Corners—a fact which was sometimes 
held to color his views concerning the future welfare of his 
neighbors more deeply than it affected his action in bettering 
their present condition. 

“ Hullo!” he sung out, and then, rising, came out of his gate 
and stood beside the carriage, with one foot resting on the step. 
“ You have been out to see Van Alstyne again, I suppose. How 
is he ?” 

“Hard to say,” returned the squire. “Better, on the 
whole, than I expected.” 

“ Conscious ?”” 

“To a certain degree. I don’t know how far. His eyes 
are sensitive to light and he can close them. Yesterday he 
couldn’t.” 

“ There is no chance of his recovery, I suppose ?—with his 
build, you know, and at his age?” 

“ His build has nothing on earth to do with it. That is an 
exploded notion. But his age is against him.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Lamson, shifting to the other foot, and 
gazing into space with a piously meditative air, “he has had a 
long life in which to consider the end he is approaching. ‘All 
the ways of a man are right in his own eyes, but the end there- 
of is death,’ the Scripture says—or words to that effect,” added 
the elder, whose memory was untrustworthy, and who liked to 
hedge on serious matters. ‘I don’t want to say a word against 
the dead or the dying, but it must be admitted that his example 
has been notoriously unchristian throughout his life, and what 
he was saying yesterday was rank socialism to my mind. I was 
even then thinking that his allusions to Providence were, in a 
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manner, blasphemous on his lips, when Providence cast him 
down, as if in instant confirmation of the thought. If his de- 
signs have been frustrated, which is what I am led to conclude 
from his last words, the best thing we can do is to secure with- 
out delay the upper site on his creek. Don’t you think?” 

The squire also was a member of the church, and occasion- 
ally passed the plate, though he had resolutely declined all 
nominations to the office of elder. But for the second time he 
broke the Sunday stillness with an objurgation, not very pro- 
fane indeed, but calculated to suddenly stiffen, as it did, Seth 
Lamson’s spine. 

“Damn it, Lamson!” he said testily, “ your talk about Provi- 
dence sickens me! John Van Alstyne isn’t dead yet, and isn't 
going to die if I can put a spoke in the wheel of all the people 
that would like to get him out of their way. It’s Providence 
you are relying on, is it? If Providence is half as wise as I am, 
I wouldn’t bet on your chances, or mine either, against John 
Van Alstyne’s when we come up for judgment before Him.” 

“ This is very singular language for a Christian man, Cadwal- 
lader,” said Mr. Lamson, standing erect and turning even paler 
than his wont. 

“| mean every word of it,” returned the squire, taking out 
the whip to touch his horse’s flanks. “If you'll put it in your 
pipe and smoke it, I’ll do the same. Good day! I’ve a patient 
waiting and can’t stop to talk. Get along, Dandy!” 


XXV. 
SLIGHTLY RETROSPECTIVE. 


BETWEEN four and five o’clock that Sunday afternocn it oc- 
curred to Zipporah Colton that a walk might refresh her more 
than the vain effort she had been making to fall asleep on the 
lounge in her own room. Excepting the servants, no one was 
Stirring about the house. Mr. Hadleigh, who had been sitting 
with his cousin all the morning, had left him when Zipporah 
came to take his place, and gone at once to bed with a severe at- 
tack of the congestive neuralgia to which he said he had been 
liable after excitement ever since his long illness. Mattie was 
still with Mr. Van Alstyne, and would not be relieved by Mary 
Anne Murray until supper-time. As for Mrs. Van Alstyne, she 
was taking her usual siesta undisturbed. She said her nerves 
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would not permit her to take any nursing duty. She had even 
been obliged, she told Zipporah, to leave her poor William to 
strangers at the very last, because when ker heart was torn by 
grief in that way she became utterly incapable; she couldn’t 
bear even to /ook at suffering, she felt it so! She did envy those 
rugged people who could steel themselves against it—they es- 
caped so much! 

“Lucky for her, and for me too!” ejaculated Squire Cadwal- 
lader when Mrs. Van Alstyne left the sick-room at the close of 
this explanation. ‘It saves me the trouble of forbidding her to 
come near him. If her blessed nerves will only keep that purr- 
ing voice of hers outside of this door altogether for the next ten 
days, I'll decorate her with a leather medal for services ren- 
dered. Now you go and lie down, my dear, or else take a run 
in the air. I can’t have you breaking down on my hands when 
I am counting on you.” 

Zipporah had been up a good deal the night before, some- 
times with the doctor in Mr. Van Alstyne’s room, where there 
was, perhaps, no real need of her, although the squire now and 
then good-naturedly contrived to put her to apparent use, but 
more often prowling softly up and down the corridor outside, or 
crouched upon a hassock near the door, her heart full not only 
of an unaffected sorrow on her own account, but heavy witha 
compassionate yearning over the pathetic loneliness of the sick 
man’s condition. There Paul Murray found her when he came, 
two hours after midnight, to relieve Squire Cadwallader’s vigil. 
She was looking very white and tired then, and when Paul gen- 
tly urged her to go away and rest, she had done so with a quiet 
docility which pleased him, and pleased him all the more because 
it was so distinctly unlike the attitude she had been maintaining 
toward him for several days. 

They had been thrown together a good deal throughout the 
week, in consequence of the affair they had projected in common, 
and Paul Murray, at first, had found the situation both pleas- 
antly unavoidable and unavoidably pleasant. But, as has been 
remarked of him before, he had a conscience. His conscience, 
moreover, was of that aggressive order which does not wait to 
be interrogated at set periods, but has an inveterate habit of 
bringing its possessor to book at all seasons—a little late some- 
times, perhaps, or rather, to speak more truly, in a tone so quiet 
as to be easily drowned for the moment by the tumult of ruder 
voices. But it was so insistent and pervasive that Paul had 
presently found himself under the necessity of excogitating a 
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scheme which should satisfy his interior monitor while leaving 
him free to carry out what he had begun and could not at once 
escape from. It was only for a little while at most. 

His scheme, about which we may have more to say hereafter, 
he soon found to be a perfect success. In fact, it worked to such 
a charm that the first fault he detected in it was that it effected 
the end it was aimed at so easily and completely that he was 
ready, after a day or two’s trial, to deny its necessity and relax 
its rigors. Moreover, what was the use of it in any case? Did 
he not know now, through a conversation into which he had 
been drawn, rather against his inclination, that Miss Colton’s 
ideas concerning mixed marriages—or, rather, concerning any 
changes in religious belief apparently brought about with mar- 
riage in view as a motive—were as fixed and unalterable as his 
own? 

The talk in question had taken place one evening at Squire 
Cad wallader’s, where it was started by a story Lucy told con- 
cerning one of the maids in the house, a seamstress, who had 
lived with them since her childhood and always attended the 
same church asthe family. She was now about to leave them in 
order to marry Tom Murrough, the village blacksmith, and one 
of Father Seetin’s congregation. The squire’s daughters knew 
Father Seetin so well that Annie Pratt’s account of her conver- 
sion greatly amused them. The girl had just left the back-par- 
lor, where the costumes for the coming entertainment were in 
course of preparation, and where her needle and her taste had 
both been put in requisition. 

“Annie is going to be married to-morrow night,” Lucy 
began when she went out. ‘She is going to marry Tom 
Murrough, after they have been courting and breaking off these 
seven years. Think of that, Mr. Hadleigh!”’ 

“Ts it that he was as constant as Jacob, or she more fickle 
than Rachel?” Mr. Hadleigh responded, without looking up 
from the mask that he was painting. 

“Six of one and half-a-dozen of the other, I guess,” said Lucy 
with alaugh. ‘‘ Though I never heard before that Rachel was 
fickle.” 

“They were both pretty constant,” put in Bella. “He car- 
ried the day at last, and I always thought he would. He did 
the breaking-off the first time, and when she tried making-up 
again I told her just how it would end.” 

“What was it all about?” asked Dr. Sawyer. 

‘“‘ Religion,” whispered Bella, who sat next him; “don’t go 
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on talking about it, because of Mr. Murray. I'll tell you after- 
wards.” 

But Zipporah had just put the same question, and Lucy, 
whose tongue was more apt to run away with her than was her 
sister’s, and who wanted to tell the story for its own sake, was 
beginning it already. 

“Oh! it was just a matter of religion,” she said. “Annie 
was almost brought up in our house and always went to the 
Presbyterian church, of course. And Tom Murrough isa shining 
light in Father Seetin’s, isn’t he, Mr. Murray?” 

“Tom’s pretty fair, I guess,” answered Paul, who would 
rather not have been appealed to. “It certainly wouldn’t be 
just to call him a ‘ hickory Catholic.’ ” 

“A hickory Catholic? What is that?” asked Lucy, and 
then went on without waiting for an answer. “ At all events, 
he wouldn’t marry her unless she’d turn, and she wouldn’t marry 
him unless he would. And so it has gone on until now, when 
she suddenly changed her mind a fortnight ago and went to 
call on Father Seetin. She told me about it this afternoon, and 
it is much too funny to keep. I declare, I’m half-ashamed to 
own she was brought up here when what she says could really 
be true.” 

“Why?” asked Paul Murray, on whom her eyes rested as 
she stopped speaking. 

“ Because it sounds so ridiculously ignorant that it throws 
too much discredit on us,” returned Lucy. “Fancy! This is 
the idea she had, and of Father Seetin of all the men in the 
world! And as often as she has seen him come here to dinner, 
too! I said to her: ‘So you've done it, Annie, after all the 
times you said you wouldn’t. What made you?’ ‘ Well, it was 
this way, Miss Lucy,’ says she. ‘I’d got Tom round to the 
point that he said he'd go with me to Mr. Parsons and get mar- 
ried, and we were going to do it this very week. But the day I 
went up to Riverside to get my wedding-bonnet I met in the 
cars an old German Catholic woman that used to know mother 
when I was little, and I told her all about it. And she says, 
“Now, you mind my words: As sure as you take a Catholic 
man to a minister to marry you, you'll have an unhappy home 
as long as you live. You'd better give it up altogether than do 
that. I’ve seen it time and time again, and I never knew it fail.” 
So I thought an’ thought. J don’t want an unhappy home, I 
says to myself. I always thought Tom was just stubborn about 
it, but maybe it was just this that ailed him all the time. I 
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always heard tell that Mother Schneider was one of the wise 
women—my mother used to run to her at every turn. So after 
a good while I just said to myself: ‘ Well, there’s none o’ your 
folks to fret about you, Annie Pratt, and there’s his all dead set 
against it, and you know he don’t like it himself. I guess you’d 
better go and see his priest.’ So I went, and, if you'll believe 
me, Miss Lucy, I just managed to crawl along, as if I had a 
chain and ball on. And when I got down to his house, and 
stood on the stoop, I do declare I think you might have heard 
my heart beating ’way out to the front gate. I was that afraid 
] wonder I didn’t faint. I had to stand there and quiet down 
before I could ring his bell.’”’ 

“Nonsense!” broke in Zipporah. “What was she afraid 
of?” 

“That is what I wanted to know,” returned Lucy. ‘ ‘ What 
in the world were you afraid of?’ said I. ‘Did you think he’d 
eat you?’” 

““* No’m,’ said she, ‘ but they do tell such awful things about 
priests an’ sisters and all that kind o’ folks. I had to wait awhile 
in his parlor, because his man said he was engaged, and while I 
was waiting I heard somebody beginning to sharpen a knife on 
the grindstone. Lord preserve us! thinks I, they’re getting 
ready to kill me an’ bury me out in the backyard, and not a soul 
will ever know what has become of me! I hadn’t even told 
Tom what I was going to do—I was that ashamed of giving in— 
and I hadn’t told any one here. And with that I jumped up and 
was going to rush out in the hall and escape when Father Seetin 
opened the door and came in!’” 

“Well?” queried Zip. 

“ Well, that’s about all. I didn’t ask anything further. Of 
course it was a foregone conclusion as to what she would do 
after taking that step. She is converted to Father Seetin, any- 
way, and laughs at her own folly, the little goose! She says she 
would have been willing at any time to go to him for the cere- 
mony, but he kept egging Tom on to hold out until she would 
give in altogether.” 

“ Well, I should think she would be ashamed!” said Zip in an 
aside intended for Lucy’s ear only. They were sitting with no 
one between them, and quite near each other, but the girl’s 
voice, for which one pair of not distant ears were always on the 
watch, carried the words too distinctly. “I'd like to see myself 
marry. anybody that could be ‘egged on’ by any one else to 
make me change my mind for such a reason as that! I don’t 
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know Father Seetin to speak to, but I must say I didn’t think he 
looked like a man who would act in that way.” 

“ What does it all mean, anyway, Mr. Murray?” asked the 
squire, who was lying back in anarm-chair near the table around 
which the young people were busy. “In Father Downey’s 
time marriages of that kind between his folks and ours were 
going on every now and then without any active opposition on 
his part. Do you think it right to bring such a pressure to bear 
in these cases?” 

Paul flushed and cast a quick look at Zipporah, but she had 
her eyes bent steadily on her work and.did not catch it. 

“Father Seetin has no option that I can see,” he answered 
after a brief hesitation. “He is bound to do his duty as he un- 
derstands it. If the case had been reversed he would have 
counselled the woman precisely as he did the man.” 

“Oh! I understand his view of it tolerably well, I fancy,” 
returned the squire. ‘“ He naturally regards it from the profes- 
sional standpoint. I was asking for your own opinion, if you 
don’t object to giving it. Do you think it right for the authori- 
ties of your church to prohibit or discourage such marriages be- 
tween couples willing to sink their religious differences and go 
each their own way in peace?” The squire, too, had caught 
Zipporah’s comment, low-spoken though it was, and he went 
on without waiting for Paul Murray to reply. “I confess I was 
a little mad about Annie myself. If she chose to go with her 
husband afterward I wouldn’t have blamed her an atom. That 
would be all right. ‘Let women be subject to their husbands 
in the Lord,’ is one of the texts where I don’t disagree with 
Paul as often as Mrs. Cadwallader does.” 

“ Indeed you don’t,” interposed his wife good-naturedly. 

“But if there is any time and place where a woman should 
have things all her own way—mind, I don’t positively affirm 
that there is, Miss Zipporah’’—looking at her over his glasses 
in a way that brought a smile to her lips, and the blood to the 
roots of her hair as well—* but 7f there is, it is when the ques- 
tion of how and when and where she is willing to be married is 
concerned. What man, except the man she is good enough to 
condescend to, has any right to meddle? I am sure you must 
in your heart agree with me, Murray, prejudices aside.” 

“Tf I had only prejudices to put aside,” Paul Murray answer- 
ed, after another slight hesitation, during which he could have 
wished himself almost anywhere else in the world, “I should 
agree with you, of course.” 
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“ But, as it is, you can’t,” returned the squire, whose tact was 
sufficient to let him catch in Murray’s tone the effort he was 
making. “Well, I understand that, too. Prejudice itself is 
enough, for that matter. I walk softly around my own, I notice, 
ready as I am to go rough-shod over anybody else’s.” 

Then the current of conversation turned. It was after this 
that Paul Murray’sscheme for the conduct of his intercourse with 
Miss Colton began to seem to him to have been devised with need- 
less haste. There had been no day since they drove to Hender- 
son’s Falls together on which they had not met. Now, to dissemble 
well a strong natural emotion, either a selfish heart and schem- 
ing brain, or else an iron will and a sensitive conscience, both 
arrayed against it, are imperatively necessary. Until now Paul 
Murray had never felt the need of dissembling where his feel- 
ings were concerned. Nor, to speak truly, was he at all sure 
that he might not yet gain all he desired without forfeiting his in- 
tegrity. So he looked the pleasure that he felt, and the tones of 
his voice told it as plainly to the girl’s ears as if his words had 
been full of protestations, instead of being, as they were, not 
much different from the commonplaces addressed her by the 
others. 

Zipporah was one of the girls who never develop into the sort 
of woman of whom novelists, of their own sex and the other, 
have so much to say—the women, that is, in whom the instinct to 
shelter and protect and cherish—the maternal instinct, that is— 
is so strong that they love the men they marry all the better for 
their weaknesses, shelter them under the wings of their brooding 
compassion, consider them almost as their first-born, and are 
glad to put their own strength of heart and will in the fore- 
front of all the battles of life. There isa plenty of such women, 
fortunately, for, as the late Mrs. Poyser remarked, “God 
A’mighty made ’em to match the men,” and in that point of 
view they afford a clear bit of confirmatory evidence to the Dar- 
winian theory ofthe survival of the fittest. But Zipporah could 
not be included in that class. There was a defiant, virginal 
pride in her which would not yield too readily, nor ever toa 
mere internal traitor, nor completely and finally until overcome 
in legitimate warfare. Such strength as she possessed would 
find its only satisfactory exercise in resistance until she could 
make willingly a full surrender, not to be taken back unless 
love were taken with it. 

And so it happened, whether well or ill for Paul Murray’s 
final success with her it is perhaps premature to say, that the 
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slightly bantering tone which he fell into by pure instinct almost 
from the first did not hurt him with her inthe least. It “ teased 
her out of thought,” to misquote Keats; not, of course, into 
abstract consideration of important subjects, but into recalling 
his tones of voice, which, consciously to herself, took something 
of their natural self-assertion out of her own, and the expression 
of his eyes, which she could meet well enough but not endure 
without blenching. But when, presently, something of his in- 
terior trouble got into greater prominence with him, and the 
consciousness of disadvantage which pursued him blent with 
his increasing passion to make him less master of himself, he 
ibegan also to lose his incipient mastery over her. He pleased 
her best when he seemed least anxious todo so. But that was 
a fact in feminine psychology of which he had no direct know- 
ledge—and it was direct knowledge, or what he mistakenly 
took to be its equivalent, pure reason, on which he determined 
to base that scheme of his conduct toward her to which previous 
reference has been made. He hoped for her conversion, but for 
the life of him he could not see his way to broaching the subject 
with her. His instinct spoke there, and warned him against a 
pitched battle before all his forces should have been put on the 
field. But, being a man, his reason was always getting the bet- 
ter of his instincts. He concluded to interest Father Seetin in 
her. It was evident that she had a bright mind, and no very 
formidable religious convictions opposed to his own. Her 
conversion ought not to be difficult through the ordinary means; 
and unless, and until, it was accomplished he must dissemble. 
What she had said in response to Lucy Cadwallader’s story was 
so exactly what he had expected that the evidence it afforded of 
his accurate knowledge of her ought, perhaps, to have given 
him more pleasure than it did. But by that time he was too 
deep in the consideration of his own experiences, and too bent 
on not making any false steps, to be a competent judge where 
she was concerned. 

He went back, therefore, through what he felt to be a ra- 
tional impulse, to the attitude into which he had often dropped at 
first for a much simpler reason. As he mistook it in perfectly 
good faith for subtlety, it ought, doubtless, to be accounted to 
him as such; certainly it served his real purpose indefinitely 
better than the weakness he felt conscious of would have done 
if yielded to. Everything about the girl was beginning to wear 
an air of absolute perfection to him; his critical judgment was 
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in abeyance and all her words were as wisdom; even as the 
slight down that shades the lips of some of her sex is reckoned 
unto them as a beauty by their purblind adorers. So, when he 
took the bit resolutely between his teeth and determined to be 
rational, he forced himself back into a more independent atti- 
tude. When a diiference of opinion came up, he took anybody’s 
else against hers, though it was also his. He was even a little 
brusque with her now and again, besides being so inattentive 
to what was going on under his eyes as to irritate Dr. Sawyer a 
good deal by being rather marked in his politeness toward Bella, 
who was a very good girl in her way, but so utterly unlike any- 
thing that Paul Murray admired that it never occurred to him 
that this special practice of heroic virtue could have unpleasant 
consequences to anybody. 

Still, as he could not always command either his eyes or 
his voice, he occasionally betrayed himself to Zipporah, not as 
fully as he might if she had understood his motive, or had been 
willing to acknowledge to herself either the nature or the de- 
gree of the attraction which each had for the other, but quite 
enough to keep her thoughts busy with him. And, after the 
talk which has been recorded, she got a certain enlightenment, 
true as far as it went, upon both his difficulties, and it net- 
tled her not a little. “Does he think I am going to—like 
him, and be another Annie Pratt,’’ she said to herself wrath- 
fully, “that he begins to be unmannerly to me already?” 
And thereupon she began to second his efforts at detachment 
with such zeal, and, being much cooler than he, with so much 
better success, that, as has been observed already, he came to 
the unpleasant conclusion that he might have spared himself the 
trouble of making them. His own feeble efforts to cultivate 
Bella, who had a counter-attraction to oppose to them, were quite 
thrown away in comparison with Zipporah’s amiability to Mr. 
Hadleigh. Ifthe latter had continued long, Paul Murray’s con- 
science might perhaps have had many a sop thrown to it to 
quiet its remonstrances. But in the midst of his perplexities of 
all sorts came that blow to Mr. Van Alstyne, which, to him, 
would mean so much more than any one but him suspected, and, 
coming, it threw him so completely back upou himself that he 
became entirely natural once more, or, at all events, as nearly so 
as any man can be who is as thoroughly supernaturalized in his 
will as was Paul Murray. 
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XXVI, 
WHICH ALSO DOES NOT ADVANCE MATTERS. 


ZIPPORAH slipped quietly down the stairs and came out on the 
broad piazza which ran round three sides of the house. It was a 
warm, bright, soft September day, whose Sunday stillness at 
that moment was unbroken to her sense by any sight or sound 
indicative of life, save the occasional note of a bird and the hum of 
insects on the wing. For it was Brother Meeker’s appointed sea- 
son for divine worship at East Milton, and hence the shed around 
the little church close by stood empty of the stamping horses, 
whisking their tails in impatient chase of tormenting flies, in 
front of the clumsy vehicles which brought the more distant 
members of his congregation to attend his ministrations. Other- 
wise the Old Hundredth would have been filling the air with its 
solemn melody at about this time, or Brother Meeker’s strident 
nasality of tone would have made itself heard through the open 
windows as he pronounced the benediction. 

The girl stood still for a little to consider. If she had fol- 
lowed her most interior impulse it would have led her at once in 
search of Mary Anne Murray, for she was not only suffering a 
very real sorrow, but one which brought with it a sense of 
helplessness which was new to her. Over and over again dur- 
ing the hours that had erected themselves like a wall between 
the painful present and a past which for her had contained no- 
thing sharper than the pin-pricks of annoyance or petty vexation, 
she had been trying to pray in earnest, and, to her own appre- 
hension at least, she had not succeeded. Where was He, that 
Author of life and death, to whom since her babyhood she had 
said her prayers at night and morning in what now seemed a 
perfunctory and idle repetition? Perhaps it was not altogether 
the girl’s fault that they did seem so, for it had been a part of 
the teaching given her that they could be of little or no avail until 
she should have undergone the mysterious conversion known to 
her as a change of heart. Empty, at all events, they seemed at 
present; and in that sense of isolation and weakness which the 
near approach of death forces home upon the soul which beholds 
it for the first time, especially in that shape in which it seemed 
impending over John Van Alstyne, she felt a longing to get 
nearer to the person who, of all others, had most impressed 
her with a conviction of the reality of the unseen world and 
of her own personal nearness to God. 
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That impulse, nevertheless, was one she concluded not to fol- | 
low. Miss Murray would be coming up in the evening, which 
would be better than going to seek her at her own house—a 
thing Zipporah had not done since making acquaintance with 
Paul Murray. She had a broad-leafed straw hat dangling by its 
ribbons from her hand, and after deciding against a promenade 
around the piazza, whose longest side lay still in a broad glow of 
sunshine, she tied it under her chin, let herself out at the front 
gate, and strolled leisurely in the direction of the pine woods, 
meeting not a soul as she went onward. 

Two bridges crossed the mill-stream within half a dozen rods 
from John Van Alstyne’s house, one of which made a part of the 
highway, and was used by teams and foot-passengers alike. The 
other was got at by a scramble down a steepish bank shaded by 
alders and a tangle of blackberry and wild-rose bushes. It was 
only a couple of planks, with a single hand-rail, leading to a pas- 
ture in which a few cows were grazing; across it a footpath 
stretched like a narrow gray-green ribbon to the woods. While 
she stood hesitating for a moment which of these two to take, 
Zipporah’s white frock, relieved against the blue of the eastern 
sky—she was just at the crest of the road before it: began to 
slope toward the water—made her plainly visible to a pair of 
keen, far-sighted eyes belonging to a person, as yet a good 
stretch behind her, who was on his way to make a visit to the 
sick-chamber. Seeing her, he changed his mind, quickened his 
pace, and concluded to make his inquiries out of doors. 

Having a long stride, as became his height, and a definite 
purpose in view, which the girl in front of him had not, Paul 
Murray was at the bridge by the time she was half-across the 
pasture. There was but one tree left in the field, a magnificent 
oak, solid and long-armed, which stood nearly in the centre. As 
she stopped under it for a moment's protection against the sun 
that was beating on her back, Zipporah heard his footsteps on 
the plank, and turned. The sun was full in her eyes then, and 
she gave no sign of recognition, but, casting a hasty glance in 
every other direction, went on along the footpath at an accelerat- 
ed pace. But by the time she had reached the stile and was 
ready to ascend the steps if she really meant to cross the fence 
which kept the cows from straying out of bounds—which seem- 
ed doubtful by the pause she made—Paul Murray was pretty 
close upon her track. When he spoke she turned rather quickly, 
and, though she gave him only a faint and serious smile, her face, 
under the shadow of her large hat, wore a look of relief so un- 
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mistakable that he involuntarily answered it instead of resorting 
to the ordinary commonplaces. 

“Were you afraid?” he said. “Did you think it might be 
somebody else?” 

“T didn’t know. Strangers are not in the habit of crossing 
this field. I never saw any one in it before but ayself and the 
milkers.” 

“ But you turned and looked at me when you were under the 
tree?” 

“T looked toward you, but the sun shone in my eyes. You 
are not the only tall man in the village, Mr. Murray.” 

“Except Hadleigh, I am the only one atall likely to be here,” 
thought Paul. “Is she afraid of him?” But he said nothing. 

“ Shall we go back?” Zipporah went on with hardly a pause. 
“Everybody in the house seemed to be asleep, except my sister, 
who is with Mr. Van Alstyne. I couldn’t rest indoors, so I 
came out for a walk.” And as she spoke she began to move in 
the direction toward home. 

“Qno!” said Paul, coming back from his reflections; “ you 
don’t call this a walk, surely. Come over into the shade and tell 
me about: Mr. Van Alstyne. I was on my way there to inquire 
when I saw you as you started down toward the bridge.” 

Any deep feeling shared in common creates sympathy, forms, 
indeed, the most vital bond of union. In certain ways it may 
be true, as one of our authorized teachers affirmed but lately, 
that there is an element of illusion in all feeling, and that pas- 
sion is non-rational. But no such affirmation can be absolutely 
true of the rational creature man, whose Creator himself seeks 
first his heart, and is honored by no faith, however firm, unless 
it works by charity. Between the two who presently found 
themselves pacing up and down upon the brown and soundless 
carpet of pine-needles deposited by countless seasons, that pre- 
liminary tie speedily became evident to each. There was a 
strong personal affection, in the first place, for the kind old man 
now lying so helplessly alone; alive, but apparently responsive 
to no other life; shut away from sympathy, and made incapable 
of action just when the long aspiration of his life seemed to need 
only its final crown. And that affection, though of so recent 
growth in the girl, yet took in her its most unselfish form. Of 
all those who were that day grieving for him, she was perhaps 
the only one whose sorrow was entirely unmixed with any ad- 
vertence to the probable and most tangible loss of opportunity 
or comfort to themselves which his death might bring. She 
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was too young yet, and had had too little experience, to know 
how sensitive she was to the spur of great ideas, but even the 
spontaneous kindness which Mr. Van Alstyne had shown her 
had attached her to him less than her equally spontaneous sym- 
pathy with his unselfish aims. Until she knew him, one of the 
most frequent employments of her idle moments—and they were 
many—had been the construction of those castles in Spain in one 
sort or another of which the young are always dwelling. And, 
with her, money, in practically unlimited amounts, had always 
lain at their foundation, chiefly, no doubt, because her girlish 
aspirations toward pleasant personal belongings, modest enough 
in themselves, were yet much more extensive than her means 
for gratifying them. But whenever she put on her wishing-cap 
it was always her own wants which came last upon her budget. 
She wanted money, not in thousands but in millions, so that she 
could pay this one’s debts, and buy that one a house, and bring 
up another’s family in all ease and comfort, send Tom to college 
and to Europe, and give every one she knew an unfailing yet 
not too ample a provision for their wants. “For if they had too 
much perhaps it wouldn’t be good for them,” she meditated 
with youthful gravity, engaged, meantime, upon some shabby 
task of remodelling or mending, such as had for the hundredth 
time suggested these vast desires. Her dream capital was so 
immense that when she had provided for all the wants of which 
she personally knew, and had only her own left to consider, she 
generally found them too paltry to waste much thought on. 
“T would never darn another stocking, I’m sure of that; nor 
mend a glove; no,nor trim a bonnet. And I would have a horse 
to ride, and buy every nice book that came out. But dear me! 
how very little that would take! And I suspect I should not 
care a copper about such things if once they were easy to be 
had. What cou/d one do with money that would be satisfactory?” 

Now, it was that question, and the solution of it toward which 
John Van Alstyne had been working, which had kindled in her 
the enthusiasm lacking which no other feeling of which she was 
capable would ever even seem to her to touch its perihelion. Mary 
Anne Murray, too, had done something toward clearing her mind 
about it when she had once said to her that, although it must be 
Sweet to give to others, she would alwaysrather pay them. For 
her Zipporah entertained a certain reverent admiration such as 
women occasionally feel for one another, and which was not the 
less strong for being only half-intelligent; lacking, as she did, the 
clue to its most inner secret. She understood her less well than 
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she did John Van Alstyne, whose aims seemed to her not only 
the highest possible, but also entirely feasible and easy of fulfil- 
ment. 

“IT don’t say, mind,” he had remarked to her one day, find- 
ing in her a listener always ready and appreciative, “that alms 
degrade a sound, healthy, free man or woman who is willing to 
work. I merely feel that it degrades me to offer them. I can’t 
do it without blushing, inside anyway. They have their oppor- 
tunities, such as they are—strength and health anda good will 
sum them up for the most part, lacking either a special capacity 
or aspecial training—and I have mine, which don’t differ from 
theirs except in the extraneous accident of money. The biggest 
part of that came to me through a lucky chance. I have seen it 
come to many another man in more objectionable ways. I am 
responsible for no one else, but I’ll be hanged—-excuse me, my 
dear—if I will combine with any man or any set of men to create 
monopolies, or force down prices for labor, or take advantage of 
them when they are forced down by others. As for my people 
here, if I can’t sell my calico at a profit when a tight time 
comes, I shall set them at some other work until times are better. 
Yes, I know what the squire says—that is charity in another 
form. I have nothing to say against that, except that charity is 
the universal law of God, as I understand it, and greed the law 
of the devil. There is just one thing | save for my hands in prac- 
tising charity in that form, and as that is the one thing I desire to 
save for myself, and can’t save otherwise—self-respect—I shall 
keep on using the liberty the law allows me of siding with the 
under dog. \ have most sympathy with him, I am bound to say.” 

Lewis R. Dorsay. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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LIQUOR AND LABOR. 


IT was once the fashion, in some circles it is still the fashion, 
to meet the clamorous workingman, wild from a sense of injury 
and helplessness, with statistics of his saloon-spent earnings and 
general thriftlessness. It was said to him, and with much truth, 
too, when he demanded better wages on the ground of having 
too little money for comforts and necessities: ‘My good man, 
spend less at the saloon, be more thrifty at home, and you will 
have enough money for comforts and necessities.” This gospel 
was preached from prominent non-Catholic pulpits, and possibly 
delayed the late upheaval of labor conditions for some years. . It 
blinded many to the real state of affairs. Economical habits on 
the part of workmen were considered the solution of the labor 
question, and I believe a few schemes were set on foot to teach 
Polly how to make cheap soup, and Sam how to get rich by 
putting a penny in the bank every day. We look back to those 
times and their innocent schemings with amazement. No doubt 
the art of economy is badly understood and practised in our 
country, and the saloon absorbs too much of a workman’s wages. 
But then these things will not prevent a smile at the simplicity 
which mistook an elephant for a mouse, and thought to pacify 
him with more cheese! 

Students of the labor question have paid no attention to the 
point of economy on the workman’s part as affecting his relations 
with capital. It has no immediate bearing on these relations, 
and can in no way directly affect the final settlement. To those 
who think otherwise, it has been pointed out that the universal 
tendency towards lower wages and harder conditions for work- 
men has been intensified by any economy they practised. Capi- 
talists run about the world bidding for cheaper and ever cheaper 
labor. And economical laborers, wherever they appear, always 
bring about reductions of wages. Polly and Sam might as well 
throw overboard the soup recipes and penny savings-banks and 
adopt Chinese habits of saving at once. If men had said that 
the workman’s thrift would bring the final settlement more 
quickly, they would have been nearer the truth. It is all that it 
cando. Thrift benefits the workman, but how does it or can 
it produce a sense of justice in the employer ? 

Thriftlessness at home is not, in my opinion, a safe charge to 
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make against the work-people. The cooking might be improv- 
ed and a wholesome variety of foods introduced into their 
kitchens, but deliberate extravagance is not often found among 
them in kitchen matters. The good quality of their clothing 
and jewelry has often been commented upon unfavorably by 
those who see only the holiday workman. Yet the great major- 
ity of work-people never buy more than two complete suits a 
year. It is a compliment to their natural quickness and good 
taste that by means of this wardrobe they can make a more de- 
cided impression than many would-be aristocrats, 

No; it is only in the matter of whiskey and beer that the 
work-people are truly thriftless and extravagant, and there, un- 
fortunately, no words are too strong to paint their prodigality, 
whose evil effects are so far-reaching and take so many forms 
that one is bewildered in tracing them. The evil is confined 
almost entirely to workmen, the women, except in a few cities, 
rarely falling under the influence of the drinking habit. If it 
were otherwise, the misery, now tolerable and half-hidden, in 
which so many families are plunged would become an open 
shame and monstrous burden to the community. 

Upon inquiry the first fact which strikes one is the univer- 
sality of the drinking habit among workmen, young and old, 
and of every variety of occupation. The only distinction on 
this point that I could find among them was that some drank 
more and others drank less ; but all were tainted with the habit— 
masters and apprentices, printers, weavers, moulders, clerks, 
day-laborers, railroad men, tailors, shoemakers, and mechanics 
generally. And the next fact which strikes one disagreeably is 
that of this vast army of habitual drinkers hardly one in ten will 
admit that he was ever betrayed into drunkenness, not oftener, 
anyway, than about once or twice a year. All affirm themselves 
moderate drinkers. The third fact, which clinches the other 
two, is a financial one, and still more disagreeable than its fel- 
lows. Iam speaking, be it remembered, of those who are called 
moderate drinkers, whose potations bring no visible distress or 
disgrace upon themselves or their families. Their moderation 
is altogether a sham. Let me give some results of my personal 
investigation: I have known young printers, whose wages are 
usually good, and whose reputations in this- particular instance 
were fair, who spent monthly from ten to fifteen dollars on 
whiskey and beer. [ have known day-laborers with a monthly 
wage of $28 60, and a family to support, who found it easy to 
tax that slender stipend from three to six dollars for liquor. 
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Moulders and iron-workers, in some places notorious for their 
beer-drinking propensities, I have known to have such a tre- 
mendous thirst that it cost them monthly from ten to twenty 
dollars to assuage it. Railroad-men, whose business demands 
abstinence more than any other, are the slaves of the treating- 
habit, and in their hours of leisure run the iron-worker very 
close in the quantity of their potations. Ina word, out of five 
hundred workmen whose habits are well known to me, and 
whose occupations are of all kinds, not one spends less than 
three dollars a month on liquor; and hardly a single one can 
make it his boast that he has never been intoxicated. It inten- 
sifies astonishment and regret over these discoveries to see the 
number of young men with whom steady drinking has become a 
matter of pride and habit both. For these young fellows the 
saloon is decked with mirrors and bric-a-brac, and for them the 
pool-room has been introduced as an aid to the bar. Their 
money is poured out like water, and the habits thus formed 
oftener cause their youth to be followed bya beggared manhood 
and an early grave than by any happier condition. 

Thirty-six dollars a year is a frightful tax to levy upon a 
man’s wages. Yet I assert once more, dealing in no vague 
figures of “ bureaus’ or government statistics, but speaking from 
actual, personal knowledge, that it is the tax levied and collected 
by the degraded appetite of many scores of thousands of work- 
men upon the labor of their hands. Nordo I mean that it is that 
Statistical effigy called “the average.” It is the minimum tax 
paid by the moderate drinker among workmen. It is a sum 
four times as large as he contributes to his church, ane nine 
times larger than his quota towards education ! 

The effects of this so-called moderate drinking habit are some- 
what startling. One can easily picture the happy condition 
of one hundred workmen who have laid up in a common fund 
thirty-six dollars a year for ten years. It is not so easy to pic- 
ture what the same workmen have lost in ten years of spending, 
because their loss is always more serious than can be represent- 
ed by dollars. Generally speaking, the worst tendencies of 
modern labor conditions are aided and strengthened by drinking 
workmen. This is a serious statement to make when it is re- 
membered that the labor organizations are made up of moderate 
drinkers, but serious as it is there is no difficulty in proving it. 

The worst feature of the modern industrial system is its 
effort to class its human forces with the mechanical in the pro- 
duction of necessities and luxuries. This effort is visible in 
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the long hours of labor insisted on by employers, in the oppor- 
tunities to work overtime granted to workmen, in the disregard 
of sanitary regulations in factories, and in the employment of 
children. The inhumanity of these things is plain and disgust- 
ing. Yet who is found readiest to earn the wages of extra la- 
bor? Whose children are sent most quickly to the sacrifice? 
The man who spends thirty-six dollars a year for whiskey or 
beer must find some means to make it up, and to assuage with 
heavier draughts a thirst which too often increases yearly. The 
legislatures have passed laws against child-labor, but members 
of labor-unions connive with employers to evade them. They 
must do. it. Their beer-bills must be paid, and the children 
must pay them. So, too, laws have been passed against long 
hours of labor, but the evil of extra labor is not done away 
with, for the drinkers must work extra to earn the price of their 
drink. And these two things, the employment of children and 
the overtime system, besides ruining the health of thousands, 
have much to do with reducing wages to the lowest notch. 
This fact cannot be put out of sight, that the children of the 
moderate (?) drinkers are the earliest workers in the vineyards 
of capital. { 

The tenement system is another disgusting evil of our time. 
And its most contemptible upholder is the man who finds its 
nastiness made endurable by beer. The filthy tenement-houses 
of the great cities, the unhealthy and unsightly dwellings of 
small towns, and the vile sheds, called dwellings, of country 
villages, places which only the lack of ‘public spirit permits to 
exist and be profitable to dishonest landlords, are largely inhab- 
ited by the drinking workman. He cannot afford to pay a de- 
cent rent for a fair dwelling when so much must be paid for 
beer, any more than he can afford to keep his children from 
hard labor, and himself from working extra hours. He is thus 
a direct supporter of a great public abuse, whose only victims 
are himself and his unfortunate children. Does anybody doubt 
this statement? Let him visit the hovels of towns and the tene- 
ments of cities, let him pick out the cleanest and most respectable 
families in them, not the brutalized sots whose life is one grand 
alcoholic stupor, and let him inquire of them why they choose 
to live in such quarters. They may have various reasons to 
offer, but for many of them the real reason is a good-sized beer- 
bill. 

These are two instances out of a hundred where the drink- 
ing-habit reacts with tremendous force upon the workmen. 
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They are enough for my purpose, and prove conclusively the 
assertion in a previous paragraph that the worst tendencies of 
modern labor conditions are aided and strengthened by the 
drinking habits of workmen themselves. The labor-unions and 
other labor organizations have not changed things for the bet- 
ter on this point, Mr. Powderly’s being the solitary voice which 
has been officially raised in warning and entreaty against the 
strongest foe of workmen. If one chose to go minutely into the 
subject, the bare items of ¢hirty-six dollars a year, child-labor, 
tenement mtseries,and the like would take in many unnoticed 
companions. The days spent in idleness after a heavy potation, 
the comforts denied the home, the neglected children whose 
after-lives bear the marks of a parent’s indifference to duty, the 
growing brutishness of a’beer-sodden nature, the great oppor- 
tunities lost and good works delayed for lack of means so foolish- 
ly squandered, these are items which make a tremendous sum in 
the life of one man; and they all find their source and sustenance 
in the steady workman whose whiskey-bill or beer-bill is thirty- 
six dollars a year. And they can be increased. But for the 
present it will do to make one computation. I have known 
many persons who drank at the rate of three dollars a month 
for thirty years. They would be a numerous class but for the 
fact that moderation of this kind so easily and frequently be- 
comes excess, and consequent destruction. At fifty these per- 
sons were without money or credit. Had they been abstinent 
and saving, what would have been, in the ordinary course of 
things, their financial, physical, and moral standing at the end 
of thirty years? Such as they ought to have been are very 
scarce in our midst, and such as they are must increase with 
every year. 

What can be done to emancipate labor from the grasp of the 
liquor demon? There are three things which can be done im- 
mediately, which will find favor in every quarter, about which 
there can be no debate, and whose success will gladden the 
hearts of millions. First, pass around the pledge, total or par- 
tial, among all the workmen of the land. Let every labor-union 
and organization be a temperance body, where the cold figures 
and hard facts of moderate drinking shall be taught to the mem- 
bers, every influence used to make them total-abstainers or 
nearly so, and every effort put forth to keep them of one mind 
.in the temperance cause. Let the pastors of churches, the 
teachers of schools, the heads of societies, the foremen of shops, 
masters and superiors in all places, parents among their chil- 
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dren, friends among friends; let all, in a word, who have in- 
fluence, exert it to induce others to take the pledge, let them 
teach them to know why they take it, and to stick to it like the 
oyster to his shell. This is one-third of the good work, and can 
be done easily and done well if it be persevered in year after 
year until the public mind is a unit on temperance. 

Next, let every vote that can be voted throw all its power 
against the gilded saloon, and for ever smash an institution 
which is vile. There is no other word to describe it. It has 
bred many infamies, but none greater than that of destroying 
the young men of the nation. For immense numbers of boys 
the saloon is the post-graduate course of the ward or parish 
school. It is a solemn and terrible fact that the American 
youth of this period are to an alarming extent actually bred in 
the saloons. Their chief study is pool. Their chief aim is to 
drink to the verge of intoxication without showing it. What- 
ever form of selling drink shall in future be tolerated, it is cer- 
tain that the saloon must go. High license or no license, this 
institution is politically and socially damned. Whatever takes 
its place, whether it be the town pump, whither few come and 
where none linger, or some mode of selling drink radically dif- 
ferent from the ordinary bar, the saloon must go. Last, let the 
law closely watch the brewers and their breweries, distillers and 
their distilleries, and straiten them in such ways as to prevent 
them from tempting their victims; restricting and guiding the 
manufacture and disposal of their product with firm hand and 
wary eye, and, above all, seeing to the quality, which is now so 
poisoned that many die from the quality rather than the quantity. 

These three things will undoubtedly go far towards ridding 
not only workmen but the whole country of the liquor evil. 
The first work will aid the second, and both will assuredly com- 
pass the third, for appetites being toned down or destroyed in 
many and the saloon temptation being gone, the breweries and 
distilleries will have so little to do that the Jaw can easily regu- 
late the traffic. Moreover, the three works must go together. 
Any one being left out, the attempt to manage the two remain- 
ing will be apt to end at best ina brief triumph and a succeed- 
ing failure. Finally, the time is ripe for the temperance move- 
ment. The need of it is bitter. If it cease not until the liquor 
interest be left dead and rotten on the public gibbet the good 
it will have accomplished will be equal to the second founding 
of this American nation. JoHN TALBOT SMITH. 
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THE ORIGIN OF PRIVATE PROPERTY. 


IT is a maxim of general jurisprudence that all valid individ- 
ual title to land within the territory of a country is derived from 
the government which represents the nation. This legal axiom 
is really a principle which jurists have adopted from the meta- 
physical and higher order of knowledge. They have adopted it 
from this source because of its real relation to their own study, 
its indubitable truth, and practical utility. 

It is a true conclusion of valid metaphysical reasoning that 
exclusive ownership over a limited quantity of things useful on 
the earth, land included, was introduced by human law which is 
sanctioned by the rules of natural justice. Material and neces- 
sary things are the gift of the Creator and Ruler of nature to all 
mankind for their use and subsistence. 

At an early period in the history of the race mankind became 
distinguished into separate civil communities. It was by the 
Fus Gentium, or in pursuance of certain evident principles of ex- 
pediency and fitness, that the human family was divided into 
different self-ruling bodies of men. Separate nations were estab- 
lished with exclusive dominion over territory. The distinction 
of races among men is by physical law; but the distinction of 
mankind into diverse autonomous nations is by human and posi- 
tive law; by a general unwritten law of peoples requiring no 
special enactment because so easily seen to be useful and right.* 

The principles of this positive and fundamental law were 
well explained by the great jurisprudents of former days. By 
the ¥us Gentium, or the common law of nations, it is said in the 
Digests of Justinian (l. 1.): “ Distinct civil communities were 
established, kingdoms were founded, ownership of property be- 
gan, and land was subjected to proprietary boundaries.” 

Dominion over the goods of the earth was primitively in 
common by the right and the ruling of nature. But the origi- 
nally common ownership was not of such a character as to give 
to individuals the authority to seize any part of these goods for 
their own private use, merely at their option, and as their need 

**Quia ea quz sunt Juris Gentium naturalis ratio dictat, puta ex propinquo habentia 
Zquitatem, inde est quod non indiget aliqua speciali institutione, sed ipsa naturalis ratio ea in- 
stituit” (St, Thomas, 2. 2. q. 57, a. 3).—But the ¥us Gentium is not the immutable natural law 
of reason and justice, except under a certain respect, secundum guid. Absolutely, or by its real 


nature, it is human positive law, as many valid arguments prove, and as St, Thomas also ob- 
Serves, 
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prompted: unless in a particular case it became necessary for 
the preservation of life. For man is brought forth toa fellow- 
ship with others, and the rights of others must limit the pre. 
rogatives of each. 

Mere animals which have not reason can act only by instinct 
and the physical rule of their nature. They seize those objects 
within their reach that will satisfy their wants. And, if need 
be, they struggle with others for the capture of al] that their 
bodily appetite craves. The lion’s share falls to the strongest, 
the most violent, or the most cunning, and the weaker goes to 
the wall. They cannot direct their actions rationally nor by de- 
liberate justice. Hence, nature has made all the objects that 
serve them positively common to all and to each. 

Man is not a mere animal, necessitated in action by the in- 
flexible law that governs all exclusively sentient existence. He 
is a human and rational person entrusted with mastery over 
himself, and over his acts that are deliberately free. He is capa- 
ble of knowing the true and the morally right; of suiting his 
actions to the paramount rules of justice. The means of sub- 
sistence and welfare are of equal concern to each individual per- 
son in the mass of human society. Material things are for the 
support of man, whois born to a life with his fellows. The same 
necessity to live presses equally strong upon all. And the neces- 
sities of all can be supplied from no other source than the un- 
failing bounty of nature. It cannot, then, be admitted con- 
sistently with true ethical principles that any individual person 
has the right @ priori to set apart for himself useful material 
objects at his own discretion, and in entire disregard of all the 
rest of his fellows. The giving of such absolute right to each 
particular person is logically absurd. Besides, human society 
could neither begin its existence nor could it now continue to 
exist under such a preposterous condition. If the “absolute” 
rights of several “ occupants” or “ appropriators ” should come 
in conflict, which must yield? The power to decide such mat- 
ters must be, according to such a theory, denied to public au- 
thority. These are the principles of an absolute individualism. 

Civil power, supreme over all individuals, is a firm and in- 
alienable prerogative of human society. Conflict of rights and 
claims necessitates regulation and award of the disputed matters 
by power superior to the disputants. The equitable and valid 
division of nature’s common stores among the particular parts 
of mankind can everywhere belong only to supreme public au- 
thority. 
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“ What pertains to mankind for its decision,” says a distin- 
guished and learned teacher of metaphysical philosophy, “ does 
not belong to the individual to decide for himself, indepen- 
dently of the community.”* To the same effect are the mem- 
orable words recently pronounced by his Eminence Cardinal 
Manning : 

I. “ By the law of nature all men have a common right to the 
use of things which were created for them and for their sus- 
tenance. 

II. “ But this common right does not exclude the possession 
of anything which becomes proper to each. The common right 
is by natural law, the right of property is by human and positive 
law. And the positive law of property is expedient.”’+ 

These are the well-matured and lucid thoughts of a wise and 
illustrious prelate. The general, undisputed teaching of Cath- 
olic theologians and Christian jurists is here disclosed with the 
Cardinal’s felicitous literary excellence. These are the princi- 
ples inculcated by St. Thomas Aquinas, and, as his Eminence 
observes, they are “ the doctrine of the Catholic Church.”}  Pri- 
vate property held by individual persons is, however, a genuine 
vested right which comes immediately from human law, but fin- 
ally from the ultimate law of natural justice. Thus only is it 
valid and exclusive. 

But perhaps it will be said: “ The state does not ‘create’ 
the right to property. The right of the individual to hold 
property is prior to civil society, and is one of those rights 
called the natural rights of man.” 

Man indeed has natural rights which are pre-existent to civil 
society. He has the natural right to acquire property, but only 
by methods which are legitimate and consistent with an equal 
right in others. No individual man has a right from nature to 
determine his own share of property independently of equal 
rights in other men and against their equal rights. For nature 
gives the goods of this earth to all incommon. The individual, 
then, has no right to be an absolute law to himself when nature 


* Rev. W. H. Hill, S.J., in his Ethics or Moral Philosophy, p. 227. Also two extremely 
learned and able articles in The Lyceum (first two numbers), a literary periodical of Dublin, 
edited by the Irish Jesuits. 

+ The American Catholic Quarterly Review for April, 1888, and the London Tablet, Feb- 
Tuary 18, 1888. 

t We do not mean to say that no theory different from this doctrine has ever been broached 
in the schools, or even taught at times in particular seats of learning ; but that the immemorial 
and, until the French Revolution, the morally unanimous voice of Catholic ethics has ever 
been the principle herein advocated. In witness of this we point to Cardinal Manning's state- 
ment of this principle as ‘‘the doctrine of the Catholic Church.” 
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and reason subject him to sociallaw. Before civil society arose 
division of goods amongst individuals was regulated conven- 
tionally; to use the words of Aquinas, “secundum humanum 
condictum”—not by each individual’s arbitrary and indepen- 
dent choice. Sosoon as organized society originated, it became 
the duty of social authority to determine, regulate, and measure 
the rights of individuals to the objects owned in common, 
wherever division of these objects was required. Nature im- 
parts no moral power to any one man to assume to himself des- 
potically the goods which she bestows on all collectively. Divi- 
sion must, therefore, be awarded by just law, and not by indivi- 
dual occupancy. 

The term “create” is a misleading word as used above in 
the phrase, “ The state does not create the right to property.” 
For it serves to effect a fallacious change of the real question. 
Whether human law “creates” rights or does not is not the 
precise point at issue. Nor is it the exact matter in question, 
whether or not man has rights from the natural law that are 
“prior to civil society.” The relevant and vital principle is, 
that the particular person has not the inborn and indefeasible 
right to usurp to himself by his own imperious choice the goods 
which nature gives as the undivided patrimony of all men. 
This is the real question. 

In all the civilized nations of mankind the principle is recog- 
nized that the title to private property descends from the gov- 
ernment to the individual. Hence, it is also agreed that it is an 
essential prerogative of government to determine and regulate 
the exclusive ownership of property for individual citizens. 

It is a sociological maxim which is unquestionably true, as 
well as authentically defended by the great saints, Augustine 
and Thomas Aquinas, that the division of material things 
amongst particular owners was introduced by human law found- 
ed on the dictatesof right reason. Hence, any designated por- 
tion of the necessary things of the earth originally common can 
pass into the legitimate private possession of a particular part of 
mankind only by some method of valid distribution made by so- 
cial authority. And such authority is intrinsic and essential to 
human society. Consequently, wherever division is to be made, 
the state is the sole power which can determine with justice 
and validity the quantity that shall become the private property 
of any individual person. The power to regulate the important 
accident of quantity must necessarily include the entire power 
to regulate justly every one’s exclusive ownership of a share. 
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Hence the right is implied to make the just award of other acci- 
dents also, as, ¢.g., the quality of land, together with sites and 
metes, etc. For all the other accidents of material substance 
are included in quantity because they are radicated in the mate- 
rial substance itself only through the medium of its quantity. 
Title to private property as coming from the state or sovereign 
authority, representing all, is not “a fiction of the law.” It is a 
valid principle which is necessary to the existence of civil socie- 
ty. And accordingly it is well founded in the nature of things 
and in the natural law. No other proximate and genuine 
source of exclusive title to property can be admitted consistent- 
ly with justice and the social nature of man. 

A community has also the right of eminent domain—an ulti- 
mate power reserved to civil government by the law of nature 
and reason. For this reserved right of the state is indispensa- 
bly necessary to the self-defence of a community, to even its 
preservation in existence. Therefore, such power is simply 
necessary for the public good. The reserved right of eminent 
domain is a lordship, a mastership over private property, of 
such sort as to deprive all particular ownership of complete 
absoluteness. For it subordinates all private proprietorship to 
the more absolute right of the community. It also gives the 
government authority to defend the public against the cupidity 
of the few, who might craftily or forcibly acquire so much as to 
impoverish the mass of the people. 

Although the state does not “ create” the right to property, 
it nevertheless determines with finality and validity the shares 
of individual persons to the things which nature leaves to all. 
“The act,” says St. Thomas Aquinas, “ which accomplishes and 
regulates the distribution of goods owned in common by many, 
appertains to the power alone that is duly authorized to pre- 
side over these goods (and their distribution)” (2. 2. q. 61, a.1). 
This power is public authority. The state does not define and 
fix the measure of the right in individuals to acquire property 
except by the justice and the authority communicated to gov- 
ernment by the immutable moral law. For every genuine right, 
duty, or rule of action which human government truly and justly 
founds descends from the primary ethical law of reason. 

The common ownership of property is prior to individual 
ownership, and superior to it. Consequently, the common right 
cannot be taken away unless with some concurrence of common 
consent. But the common right in extremity of need cannot be 
taken away by any human law. For the right of legitimate 
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self-preservation is immediately dictated by the wholly irrever- 
sible teaching of nature. It is a characteristic mark of all hu- 
man and upright laws to be a specialization, or some determina- 
tion of natural justice. Hence that law of particular ownership 
is most just which makes the nearest approach to an equal divi- 
sion, for an equal division is the nearest approach to nature’s 
common bounty. It is for the authority representing all to de- 
termine particular rights. The original moral power to portion 
out to himself his own particular measure and selection of pro- 
perty independently of the many, does not belong to the indi- 
vidual as if he were superior over the multitude in what con- 
cerns all. This principle applies to all things left by nature to 
be definitively settled by social authority. Just as the indi- 
vidual, as opposed to the community, cannot make himself a 
king merely by his own act, nor make of his fellow-man a slave, 
so he cannot independently of the community choose his own 
share of property against the others, or despite the equal right 
to it which other persons possess. 

When the division is once legitimately made then the com- 
mon ownership ceases to exist. Hence, the communists falsely 
claim a right to the private property of others, under the com- 
“mon title from nature, as if common ownership were now still 
in force, and legal division had not been made. 

All legitimate civil rights are derived from natural justice as 
the source of the rightfulness that is in them. Only in instances 
of extreme want are necessary things positively common by the 
permission of nature. But to grant that each individual person 
has the sovereign right from nature, and independently of just 
social law, to determine his own share of the goods originally 
given in common, is to concede the principles of civil confusion, 
discord, and anarchy. The exclusive ownership which histori- 
cally preceded civil society was valid because it sprang from 
conventional agreement between competent parties. Thus, 
Abraham and Lot divided the land conventionally between 
themselves. Convention takes the place of civil law before the 
organization of states. But the single individual person is not 
and was never the totally sufficient cause which originates legiti- 
mate private dominion over any part of objects belonging to all. 
For there is not merely one single individual person with his 
single right, but many persons, each and all of whom have 
equal natural rights to the undivided things of nature. The 
theory cannot be true or feasible which assumes that man is not 
by birth and the inherent propensity of his being a social crea- 
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ture. History bears no record of any individual so stripped of 
his kinship, so emancipated from all civil rule, as to be the all- 
sufficient donor of the gifts of nature to his own exclusive do- 
minion. 

In the theory of “absolute individualism” the particular per- 
son’s exclusive ownership over his private property is an abso- 
lute natural right. It is a superior prerogative which the com- 
munity cannot abrogate or annul in any instance required by the 
general good. The right of eminent domain is thence denied to 
government agreeably with the hypothesis. To be consistent, 
the advocates of the doctrine should also deny that anything is 
ever common ix extremis. That is, they should deny that the 
person reduced to a situation of extreme and imperative neces- 
sity has a genuine natural right to avail himself of the things 
indispensably required for self-preservation. 

“ Absolute individualism” is the opposite extreme of “ abso- 
lute communism.” Though heard of in the last century, it be- 
gan to be more generally taught about the same time that 
modern ontologism had its origin. Ontologism came into vogue 
some forty-five or fifty years ago, and was taught for a time 
quite generally in colleges and seminaries. The text-books 
which inculcated the doctrine displaced all the old and vener- 
able authorities in many institutions of learning. Its advocates 
maintained that man here in this life has an immediate intuition 
of God. The theory was well reasoned to its ultimate conclu- 
sions, which, however, were in conflict with dogmas of religion. 
It was then censured as untenable in Catholic seats of learning. 

The social and erroneous theory of individualism goes still 
more diametrically counter to the common teaching in the great 
schools of the church. For while ontologism ranked among its 
defenders St. Anselm, and, as claimed, St. Bonaventure, the 
theory of “absolute individualism” in relation to goods given 
by nature to mankind in common can lay claim to no such ad- 
vocates in the great schools of the church, nor to any supporter 
in any other class of the wise teachers of yore. Its last conclu- 
sions are now likewise being reasoned out. For the minds of 
men will argue to their final results all theories vitally affecting 
human society. 

It is already shown by many arguments that the principle 
underlying this theory is disastrous to human society. For it 
invests each individual with prerogatives which not only ex- 
clude the very same prerogatives in every other individual, but 
also reduce general law and social government to a mere nul- 
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lity. What quantity, for instance, of vacant land may an in- 
dividual appropriate as his own by “occupancy”? This is a 
question which proposes a most perplexing and embarrassing 
difficulty to the defenders of individualism, or the theory that 
“occupancy ” alone suffices to give exclusive ownership. If the 
individual can determine the quantity for himself, then there is 
no assignable reason why he cannot appropriate as his own an 
entire territory or vast district—a right in him which is clearly 
inadmissible. On the other hand, if public authority or any 
positive law is to determine the quantity for him, then the 
theory of “occupancy” falls to pieces. Thus, those engaged in 
the defence of this doctrine are entangled in a dilemma from 
which no escape is possible. The only solution for the difficulty 
is to admit the right and duty in society to determine equitably 
each individual’s share in the property given by nature to all in 
common, Then the title of the particular owner is derived im- 
mediately from government or from human law. It is further- 
more quite evident that the theory of occupancy is absolutely 
impracticable. In fact, an attempt never was made to establish 
a civil community of mankind in accordance with such a princi- 
ple—that is, by letting each person have exclusive ownership of 
whatever he might choose to “ occupy ” or “ appropriate.” 

The theory that mere “ occupancy” is the original source of 
title to the exclusive ownership of land, and that such ownership 
did not originate by conventional or legal division, seems never 
to have been proposed or upheld by any eminent jurist, philoso- 
pher, or theologian prior toa very recent date. Its advocates 
appear to have adopted it, or rather seized upon it, from fear of 
the communists and socialists. But fear is seldom a wise coun- 
sellor, especially in matters requiring calm reasoning. 

One false project or theory concerning human society can 
never be logically disproved and defeated by another false 
theory. True principles furnish the only conclusive proof that 
communism and socialism, practised in communities of any size, 
are both purely utopian, and therefore utterly impracticable—as 
impossible, indeed, as would be the contrivance of a millennium 
by man’s ingenuity. Besides, the socialists themselves have the in- 
telligence to see the falsity and impossibility of this new system 
precipitately advanced against their scheme; nay, that it is 
even farther removed from feasibility than is their own extrava- 
gant plan of human society. 

Property may become subject to a twofold jurisdiction. It is 
in some cases related both to the civil and the ecclesiastical law. 
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It is then styled “mixed matter.” Both the $us Civile and the 
Canon Law make definitive declarations concerning property. 
And the teaching of both is one in principle respecting this mat- 
ter. Such a coincidence of doctrine in these two systems of 
jurisprudence reveals the general and established teaching’ of 
Catholic jurists. These jurists maintain, as a commonly admit- 
ted and unquestionable maxim, that exclusive ownership of pro- 
perty is derived from human law. One would be, as it were, 
only a novice in this question who has failed to inform him- 
self of this fact. ; 

All the just and positive enactments of mankind are, as before 
said, derived from the fundamental law of nature and reason; 
and they proceed from this primary law through the medium of 
their justice. Their validity, their authority, is such as is com- 
municated to them by the unalterable dictates of right reason. 
Legitimate and particular dominion over any part of terrestrial 
goods is deduced from the natural law of rectitude through the 
wise, expedient, and just legislation of mankind. Since the sys- 
tem of private property emanates from positive law which is 
based on the ultimate ruling of nature, it therefore comes through 
the justice which informs and invigorates authoritative human 
laws. The legal and exclusive ownership, then, is mediately from 
the dictates of right reason itself. The individual's title is medi- 
ately from the law of nature, immediately from human law, and 
not otherwise can it be exclusive. 

To empower each person with the right to appropriate at 
will, and without any limit determined by law or authority, what 
is given to all, would be anarchy reduced to practice. For the 
principle would be radicalism that makes human society, under 
the rule of law and order, an impossibility. It would be an- 
archy inasmuch as it takes from the government that jurisdic- 
tion, or “general legal justice,” as it is styled in the schools, by 
virtue of which it should co-ordinate the things and persons be- 
longing to the community, so as equitably to defend the welfare 
of all. It is only brute animals that are intended by nature to 
act in relation to things common to them without the guidance 
of justice, moral law, and social equity. Individual selfishness is 
brute instinct, not man’s wisdom. 

Some supporters of “ absolute individualism,” in the matter of 
Owning property first given in common, use the terms “ nega- 
tively common” to signify what tne schools of erudition 
universally express by the opposite phrase,“ positively common.” 
Thus arguments are advanced containing the fallacy styled by 
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logicians ignoratio elenchi, ignoring or evading the real point at 
issue. By this means, also, the authorities using the terms are 
misrepresented by a false or misleading reference to their writ- 
ings. This species of sophism has received from the able Pro- 
testant Archbishop Whately the very appropriate name of 
“The Fallacy of Reference.” That which is properly termed 
“negatively common ” to all in the language of the schools is not 
the property of each. It is the undivided property of all collec. 
tively ; and it is divisible only by an equitable rule that secures 
the rights of each. 

His Eminence Cardinal Manning, in the article before re- 
ferred to, defines with masterly precision and truth the genuine 
Catholic doctrine concerning private property, its origin, its na- 
ture, and the limitations to which it is subjected by the equal 
rights of all men. 

JAMES A. CAIN. 
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A REALLY delightful book for children of all ages, including 
those of us who are approaching our second childhood, is Sum- 
mer Legends (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York), translated 
from the German of Rudolph Baumbach by Helen B. Dole, 
who, by the way, has done her part toward the making of the 
book better than the proof-reader has. It is a collection of fairy 
tales for the most part, which have passed through repeated 
editions in Germany. They are not sentimental, like those of 
Hans Andersen; often, indeed, they have a delicate edge of 
satire and a faint ironical flavor which very young readers will 
be apt to miss. Still, there is plenty of material even for them 
in a book which has, besides, a staying quality which will amuse 
them later on. The tender humor of such tales as “ The Water 
of Youth,” “The Four Evangelists,” and “ The Water of For- 
getfulness” is pleasant, also; but for pure fun “‘ The Ass’s Spring” 
easily takes the lead. Its only fault—and that, perhaps, was un- 
avoidable—is that its real climax is reached in the middle of the 
story. Every touch after that weakens it. It relates. the ad- 
ventures of two who stood by the famous spring one day, many 
years ago, before it had become a famous health resort— 


“one on this side, the other on that. He was an ass,and she was 4 
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goose, both in the first bloom of youth. They greeted each other silently, 
and quenched their thirst. Then the ass drew near to the goose, and 
asked bashfully : ‘ Young lady, may I accompany you?’” 


Then each relates to the other their several histories. He 
is descended from the sacred ass of Jerusalem; she is of the 
race of those who saved the Roman Capitol. They become in- 
separable, though, alas! the unlikeness of their natures dooms 
their friendship to remain Platonic. But a wise owl, being 
asked for counsel by the ass, advises him to seek the Wish- 
Lady, who makes her appearance at the spring once every year, 
on midsummer eve. To her, when she comes, Baldwin makes 
his moan. If he could bea bird he knows very well what bird 
he would be. Can she assist him? Though the Wish-Lady 
thinks his choice a singular one, she gives him a prescription 
which works toa charm. A handsomer gander never stretched 
its long neck. 


“ As fast as he could go, he hurried to the thicket where the goose had 
taken up her abode. ‘Alheid, my beloved Alheid!’ he cried, ‘ where art 
thou?’ ‘Here, my dearest,’ sounded from the thicket, and a pretty little 
she-ass came dancing out of the bushes. The lovers looked at each other, 
dumb with amazement. 

“*Oh! what an ass I am!’ sighed the gander. 

“*Oh! what a goose I am!’ groaned the ass.” 


A number of the tales are Catholic in tone and incident, and. 


though there is here and there a blemish one would be glad to 
see removed, yet on the whole the book is both sound and charm- 
ing. ‘ 

Another pleasant translation is made by Clara Bell, from the 
French of Pierre Loti, From Lands of Exile (W. S. Gottsberger, 
New York). There is a singular charm about the original of 
these sketches, written on board ship by a French naval officer 
m various Indian and Chinese ports, which has been well pre- 
served by the translator. Occasionally, though, one feels that a 
still more literal rendering would have been preferable to that 
actually chosen. Why, for example, transform “ Ok / ce silence, 
cette splendeur,” into “Oh! that stillness, that glory!” The 
paper entitled ‘‘Subterranean Temples,” which describes the 
Temple of the Marble Mountain in Annan, is the most striking 
in the collection. They are very French in sentiment and hand- 
ling. 

His friendly critics of the newspaper press describe Mr. 
Edgar Saltus as a “gifted and brilliant pessimist,” “an artist in 
the use of words,” “an unconscious teacher, who has a mission, 
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and who proclaims it in every word he writes.” Mr. Saltus is 
a New-Yorker who has published several books, among them 
a Study of Balzac, a Philosophy of Disenchantment, and two 
novels, the latest of which, Zhe Truth about Tristrem Varick 
(Belford, Clarke & Co., New York), he “dutifully inscribes,” as 
an “essay in ornamental disenchantment,” to his “ master, 
Eduard von Hartmann.” Candor, real or assumed, provoking 
candor, we feel moved to tell the truth about Mr. Saltus, both 
as a teacher with a mission and as an artist in words. Gifted 
and brilliant he is, but rather as a poseur than a real, Simon-pure 
pessimist. Nor, if the lesson he attempts to convey in 7ristrem 
Varick be a continuation of the previous message with which 
he is believed to have been charged, do we feel inclined to credit 
him with anything so waive as unconsciousness concerning it. 
Suppose we condense it: It is not impossible, nor, perhaps, 
wildly improbable, that good men may exist—men correct, that 
is to say, in their social relations. My hero is such a person. 
I claim no credit for him on that score. He happened to be 
made that way; moreover, after having been afflicted by an in- 
eradicable and unsatisfied passion for one woman, his betrothed, 
he was cut-off by the hangman’s noose at the age of twenty- 
six or thereabouts. But as for women! Mr. Saltus shrugs his 
shoulders. Well, in the last generation, perhaps. Certainly 
we all had mothers. Still, you must admit that though his par- 
ticular suspicion happened to be unfounded, Tristrem’s father 
had ample prima facie grounds for the brutality of disinheriting 
his putative son, leaving him nothing but an old hat and a bun. 
dle of letters from which he could hardly conclude anything 
but his mother’s dishonor. And then look at Tristrem himself! 
When he drives a dagger to the heart of his oldest friend, not 
through any low or mean motive of revenge, but solely that he 
may enable his “amber-eyed” Viola to lift those golden orbs 
once more unshamed to her mother’s face, because her mar- 
ried lover no longer lives—her mother, who knows all her story 
from the start—what does the young woman tell him as he hints 
to her that she need no longer dread exposure—her infant hav- 
ing been abandoned and its father assassinated? “I loved him,” 
she mutters, and afterward promises his grandfather, who im- 
plores her on his knees to supply the motive which shall exon- 
erate Tristrem before the outraged majesty of justice, ts which 
he has weakly surrendered himself, that she will “ come to see 
him sentenced.” Admit again, then, that in this worst of all 
possible worlds, Tristrem was an unlucky dog, whose high 
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ideals and unselfish virtues availed him less than nothing, since 
by means of them he lost the only attainable pleasures that exist. 
Not simply unlucky, then. A positive fool, rather. 

So much for the morals and the philosophy of Mr. Saltus. 
As to his style, we find it over-praised. It is what the French 
call um style méticuleux, whose seeming simplicity is studied and 
over-labored ; which drops, as if by accident, into words not 
merely far-fetched but ill chosen, as when he talks about toying 
“with apostils of grief.” Nevertheless, it is a style in which, by 
that irony of the inevitable which dogs the heels of the foseur, 
Mr. Saltus pays his single involuntary tribute to a true “ phi- 
losophy of the unconscious.” 

The Spell of Ashtaroth (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
is by Mr. Duffield Osborne, a recent graduate of Columbia Col- 
lege. It is advertised as a “ brilliant new novel,” for which “has 
been predicted a success greater than Ben Hur” (sic). It was 
doubtless a false prophet who hazarded the prediction. Mr. 
Osborne’s work satisfies the purely literary sense no better than 
did that of General Wallace, while in human interest, as well as 
in ethical and religious purport, it falls indefinitely below it. 
Mr. Osborne’s tale, concerning as it does various Old Testament 
worthies, seemed to him to require what is called the “ solemn 
style ’’—the use, that is, of the second person singular in all the 
conversations. That is a mistake to begin with, for the reason 
that it involves not merely an incessant, but too frequently a 
fruitless, effort to keep the verbs free from colloquialisms which 
suit ill with ¢hees and thous. The Quakers solve the difficulty 
by dropping ¢hou altogether, and by making no pretence at 
forcing their verbs up to either the grammatical or the rhetori- 
cal standard. But Mr. Osborne does make such a pretence, and 
with this result, among others: 


“Girls know nothing of war. They tremble when they hear of great 
deeds. Didst thou mark how she turned pale when two days ago thou 


toldest how thou slewest the Moabite? .. . I would I might have held the 
sword that thou dravest under his ribs! And now to-day, I must stay in 
the camp with the women and the old men while thou fightest.... Ah! 


well, I shall find some tall palm and watch the battle from its branches, 
and tell Miriam what thou art doing. I will tell her thou art fallen and 
hear her cry out—” 

“*If thou dost I will chastise thee soundly when the day is over,’ inter- 
rupted Adriel hotly. 

“*Truly I did but jest 40 see thee flare up /’” 


However, his slips of this sort are the least of our objections 
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to Mr. Osborne’s novel. The action of the story begins before 
the walls of Jericho on the night before they fall. Adriel, a 
purely fictitious son of Achan, enters the city the next day with 
his fellows, with the intent of obeying the Divine command to 
root out and destroy its inhabitants. Entering alone a temple 
of Ashtaroth, the Venus of the Syrian nations, he encounters 
first a young man whom he slays, and then, within the inmost 
shrine, a beautiful young girl. His suddenly-kindled passion 
for her beauty leads him—let us put it in the words of the ad- 
vertisement of Mr. Osborne’s novel—to “chivalrously violate 
the Divine command.” He saves her alive and tries to flee with 
her to 


“other lands than this. There are cities by the great sea of which I have 
heard—cities the power and wealth of which it is hard to conceive—and 
there is, too, that Babylon of which thou hast spoken. Peradventure it 
will go hard with us if there be not some refuge where the children of the 
desert may not come. Thither, dearest, shall we journey and live under 
the protection of thy gods, that thy Ashtaroth may bless our loves and give us 
protection against the Jehovah of Israel.” 


Elissa does not at first regard this proposition with favor. 
She advises him to obey his own God, and sees no force in the 
fact that she is Adriel’s prisoner which should constrain her to 
yield him anything but her lifeless body. Adriel, too, at the 
bottom of his heart, is afraid that Ashtaroth will not count as a 
very heavy weight in opposition to “the Jehovah of Israel.” 
Still, his passion overmasters his fear, he conquers the love of 
Elissa, and they seek to escape. But as Mr. Osborne is re- 
luctantly constrained by the subject he has chosen to let “ the 
Jehovah of Israel” triumph, Adriel and Elissa are stoned with 
Achan and the rest of his family, and, to quote once more the 
felicitously worded advertisement, “all the sympathy of the 
reader is with them.” 


“An arm, now rigid and powerless, still encircled her slender form 
with all the seeming promise of protection, while smiling lips, now cold and 
breathless, seemed almost to kiss the pale brow resting so near. They 
smiled into each other’s faces and they were beautiful, for the dying god- 
dess of a dying race loved them. Ashtaroth had shed her blessing over their 
sleep ; and had Jehovah cursed them to the uttermost? Who is he that 
dares to say it?” 


Fortunately, no one is called upon to express any opinion con- 
cerning the “uttermost curse” awaiting the creatures of Mr. 
Osborne’s fancy. The underlying motive of his story is an 
old one, but as he is very young, and has kept the details of 
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his work scrupulously clean, it is possible that he is not wholly 
conscious of what it is. If he is, the light which it and his treat- 
ment of it throws on him is to our thinking most unpleasant. 
The only novelty he can lay claim to—and it is one which 
heightens his offence at the same time that it makes us doubt 
both his and his publishers’ full appreciation of it—is that of put- 
ting it into a dress so antiquated that when it is drawn out of 
the treasure-house of things gone by its very age shall make it 
unfamiliar. For the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob is 
also the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. That he is 
a jealous God we know. We know, too, that to love him is 
to be jealous for him and for his honor, and for that reason to 
“hate also,’ with St. Jude, “the spotted garment, which is car- 
nal.” They are very old antagonists, the Divine love and the 
human ; the war is ancient in which the flesh lusts against the 
spirit. Mr. Osborne’s novel, pure in all its details, revolts us 
more by this setting of sensual love, in its most universally ac- 
cepted type, in avowed though fruitless opposition to that which 
is Divine, than many another book, more coarsely done yet less 
maliciously conceived. 

Considered as character-painting, as a study of human nature 
ina New England village, or as a piece of natural, unaffected 
writing, we have none but good words to give to Fohn Ward, 
Preacher, a novel by Margaret Deland (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston and New York). Besides the hero and heroine there are 
half a dozen or more personages who perhaps stand out as dis- 
tinctly in the reader’s mind as they may have done in that of the 
author. Rector Howe, for instance, who when John Ward asks 
him what he would do if he thought it undeniable that the Bible 
actually taught some doctrine which he could not accept, an- 
swers, “I—I? Oh! I'd read some other part of the book. But 
I refuse to think such a crisis possible; you can always find some 
other meaning in a text, you know.” Admirable, too, in its way, 
though disedifying, is the scene where the rector goes to ad- 
minister the last consolations in his power to his life-long friend, 
Mr. Denner. He begins to read the Visitation of ‘the Sick, but 
before he has finished the first sentence Denner interrupts him 
with: 


“* Archibald, you will excuse me, but this is not—not necessary, as it 
were... . I have every respect for your office, but would it not be easier for 
us to speak of—of this, as we have been in the habit of speaking on all 
Subjects, quite—in our ordinary way, as it were? You will pardon me, 
Archibald, if I say anything else seems—ah—unreal?’... 
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“* William,’ the rector answered, ‘have I made religion so worthless? 
Have I held it so weakly that you feel that it cannot help you now?’ 

“*Oh! not at all,’ responded Mr. Denner, ‘ not at all. I have the great- 
est respect for it—I fear | expressed myself awkwardly—the greatest re- 
spect ; I fully appreciate its value, I might say its necessity, in the commu- 
nity. But—but,if you please, Archibald, since you have kindly come to 
tell me of this—change, I should like to speak of it in our ordinary way ; to 
approach the subject as men of the world. It is in this manner, if you will 
be so good, I should like to ask you a question. I think we quite under- 
stand each other; it is unnecessary to be anything but natural.’” 


Thus appealed to, the rector answers that, though he may not 
have lived it, yet he cannot now answer in any capacity but that 
of a Christian. 


‘«* Just so,’ said Mr. Denner politely—‘ ah ! certainly ; but, between ourselves, 
doctor, putting aside this amiable and pleasing view of the church, you under- 
stand—speaking just as we are in the habit of doing—what do you suppose— 
what do you think—is beyond? . . . Where shall I be? Knowing—or perhaps 
fallen on an eternal sleep? How does it seem to you, doctor? That was what | 
wanted to ask you; do you feel sure of anything—afterwards?’ 

“The other put his hands upto his facea moment. ‘Ah!’ he answered 
sharply, ‘I don’t know—I can’t tell; I—I don’t know, Denner!’ 

“*No,’ replied Mr. Denner, with tranquil satisfaction, ‘I supposed not, I 
supposed not. But when a man gets where I am, it seems the one thing in the 
world worth being sure of.’ ” 


Like Miss Woolley’s novel of which we spoke last month, 
this one treats those twin subjects, love and theology, which 
lie at the base of so much of the decent fiction of the day. 
But it does so with a much firmer and more practised hand. 
John Ward, a Presbyterian preacher of most absolute convic- 
tions, marries the rector’s niece, who has few of any sort when 
she marries, save that mutual love, such as exists between herself 
and him, is the one great good of this life, and that, having at- 
tained it, it is idle to bother one’s head about the future. As to 
the Calvinistic hell, she firmly declines to believe in it at all, and 
as hell seems to John the keystone of the arch on which all else 
hangs—his argument being that the Incarnation and Passion of 
our Saviour would have been futile if a man need not repent, but 
may be happy hereafter after living here in sin—he finally puts 
her away. 


“*Don’t you see, dear,” Helen says to him, ‘we cannot reason about it? 
Vou take all this from the Bible because you believe it ts inspired. I do not 
believe it. So how can we argue ??” 


Although she is admirably fair—true to nature, that is—in 
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the case of all her characters, Mrs. Deland’s sympathies are evi- 
dently with Helen. She has painted a very noble love and per- 
fect trust between her and John—a love which makes Helen 
justify her husband even when he turns her from his door in the 
hope that the suffering will be so great that it will bring her to 
the truth as he sees it. But Helen is immovable. She has that 
clearness of intellect and strength of will which women often as- 
cribe to the women they imagine, and though her heart is very 
near breaking, and John’s actually does break—he being evident- 
ly the “ weaker vessel,” since he can believe in hell and yet love 
God—she never says yes through weakness of heart when her 
mind says no through clearness of vision. And yet, to an un- 
prejudiced observer doesn’t there seem something the matter 
with Helen’s wits when, doubting eternity and not willing to 
afirm a personal God, she can say that, although she does 
not believe in a hell of fire and brimstone, she does believe 
that the consequences of sin eternally affect character? And is 
there not something even exquisite in the futility of this? 


“If there is a God, and he is good, he will not send me away from you in 
eternity ; if he is wicked and cruel, as this theology makes him, we do not want 
his heaven! We will go out into outer darkness together.” 


No wonder that John shuddered. A strong woman was 
his creator and he is weak. But had it been otherwise, with 
what a burst of mighty laughter he would have greeted this 
piece of profundity. “Go to, my dear,” he would have said 
to her, “knit your stockings and don’t talk theology. God 
requires from none of his creatures what he has not put within 
their power. I hope that he will save you, notwithstanding 
your intellectual offences, for he will surely number you among 
the inconceivably ignorant and the hopelessly dull, who can- 
not grasp even the most elementary notion of what he is.” 

The Residuary Legatee (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) 
is a rather slight performance by F. J. Stimson, otherwise 
known by his nom de plume, J. S. of Dale. Mr. Austin May, 
who must either abstain from. marriage for the eleven years 
which lie between twenty-two and thirty-three or else forfeit a 
fortune, first engages his Cousin May to wait for him all that 
time, and then devotes himself to travel. Thrice during this 
period he falls in love and engages himself to marry—once a 
Polish adventuress with a husband in a Siberian mine; once an 
English lady, providing her husband, “ever at her side,” shall 
die in convenient season; and once an American girl who has 
VOL, XLVII.—36_ 
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another lover. And he gives all three of them, of course at suc. 
cessive periods, rendezvous at the house of his deceased relative 
on the day when his apprenticeship expires. On that day he is 
on hand himself, dread in his heart and fearful expectation on 
his face. For, as he has fallen successively into love, so has he 
fallen hopelessly out of it. The Polish countess, whom he 
dreads the most, puts in no appearance.. The Englishwoman 
is dead, but her husband, who has found among her effects the 
letter in which Austin made his conditional offer, comes to in- 
quire what it may mean, and to express his opinion thereupon. 
Miss Rutherford sends a letter to say she prefers the other man. 
Only his Cousin May is left, and he discovers that he has loved 
her and her only all the time. He discovers, too, that they 
might as well have married at once as waited, since by another 
provision of the will, if Austin violated the injunction by espous. 
ing his cousin without delay, he would at once have reacquired 
the fortune, as May, in such event, had been named as Residuary 
Legatee. The story bristles with small affectations in point of 
style and diction. 
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WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
THE STORY OF A COLORED MAN’S CONVERSION. 


I was born a slave and brought up and educated in Staunton, Va. My mother 
is a pure black, my father nearly so, having some admixture of white blood. Both 
were slaves up to the time of emancipation. My parents were both ‘* Ironside” 
Baptists. They taught me the total depravity of man, and that only the elect (a 
few “ Ironsides ”) would be saved. My mother could read and write very well. 
She taught me to spell when only four years of age. Also to make the script al- 
phabet. She also had a limited knowledge of music. 

When very young I was taught to say the Our Father and the little prayer, 
“ Now I lay me down to sleep.” 

There being at that time no Baptist church in our town, my parents sent us— 
four boys, of whom I was youngest, and a girl—to the Methodist Sunday-school. 
My teacher was a Mr. Morris, who now lives in Tyson Street, Baltimore. He 
taught me the Apostles’ Creed and a considerable part of the Methodist Cate- 
chism, which I soon became very fond of. I afterwards entered the Bible-class 
taught by Mr. Thomas Campbell, the superintendent of the Sunday-school, also 
one of Staunton’s most respected citizens, and at one time superintendent of its 
public schools. After two years in that class I became a teacher in the Sunday- 
school, though not yet a member of any church. At the age of fourteen I gradu- 
ated from the public schools, and six months later I joined the church called the 
Augusta Street Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. Robert Steele, now presiding 
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elder of the Baltimore district, being pastor. I had a purpose to study for the 
ministry, and hoped to be able to do so. I commenced my course of Biblical stu- 
dies under Mr. Steele, continuing them under his successor, Rev. Benjamin Brown, 
a learned Methodist divine, now stationed at John Wesley’s church, Hill Street, 
Baltimore. I also studied Binney’s Compend of Theology as a sort of doctrinal 
text-book. I was always very fond of history, and read much of it, both ancient 
and modern, including Zhe Rise of Methodism ; also a great deal about the so- 
called Reformation. I also studied vocal music for four years under Dr. D, J. L. 
Braun, the most noted vocalist of our section of country, and instrumental music 
for the same length of time under Professor Koerber and his son Philip. I was 
soon made a class-leader and took charge of the young people, with general 
charge of the Sunday afternoon prayer-meeting. 

I was especially fond of the New Testament studies, and these first pointed 
me towards the true church. More than once did I ask my instructor why the 
ministers nowadays do not forgive sins; why after baptism hands were not im- 
posed, as had been done by the Apostles. The fifth chapter of St. James also 
caused me to ask why what is there described is not now done. My teacher 
would always evade these questions ; sometimes he would speak of the Catholic 
Church, which claimed all these, and say her clergy were deluded, blinding the 
people, etc., etc. Afterwards I attended a Methodist seminary, and, besides the 
usual lessons, read much of Sts. Augustine and Jerome, and also the History of 
the Benedictines, which was exceedingly interesting tome. All of this reading 
gradually influenced me in the right direction. 

As yet I had never been in a Catholic Church or heard a priest’s voice. 
Meantime Catholic matters were often discussed among us even in class. Once 
we had a very lively debate on the question, Were Roman Catholics ever a holy 
people? I began about this time to have much curiosity about the church, and a 
longing desire to attend Catholic worship and hear a priest preach, and this long- 
ing only grew the stronger as I continually heard and read so much: about the er- 
rors of the old church, and of how she had fallen from Christ. Led as much by 
curiosity as by other human motives, I attended the Catholic church of our town 
on Christmas day, and was present at the solemn Mass. It was St. Francis’ 
Church, Augusta Street, Staunton. I went with no expectation of hearing the 
Gospel preached, or so much as the name of Jesus mentioned. The good priest 
whose words reached my heart that day is Rev. Father McVerry, still pastor there. 
The sermon was, to me, very effective. The preacher spoke solidly on the sacra- 
ment of penance, and how the faithful should prepare by seeking forgiveness of 
their sins to receive their Lord in Holy Communion. The services seemed, of 
course, very strange to me; but the sermon still moreso. My mind was so full 
of it that I could not help putting many questions about this strange sermon to 
my professor, who soon became worried jand fretted about me. He had ever 
been kind and indulgent towards me, but he told me that he feared that I would 
wilfully lose my soul. He declared with much feeling that he could see that my 
ideas had got into the Roman channel. I answered that I must have reached 
that channel through the works of Wesley and the Protestant Bible, because I 
had never till then read a Catholic book or heard a Catholic sermon till that 
Christmas day. 

At the opening of the next session, being without means, I could not re-enter 
the seminary, and, on account of what they called my “queer ideas,” was denied 
the help usually given so liberally in our colored ‘Protestant institutions. 
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Through the kindness of my old professor, I was appointed teacher in the col- 
ored school of Chambersburg, Pa. After teaching one term, and in addition giv- 
ing music lessons in vacation, 1 managed to save a little money. I entered a 
college in Pennsylvania, studying hard and remaining till my savings were gone. 

A chance advertisement was, in God’s providence, the finishing stroke in my 
journey to the church. It was in a Norristown, Pa., paper, and called for a 
young man toteach English in a German family. I had learned German in 
Staunton and had studied it further in Chambersburg. In my answer to the ad- 
vertisement I stated that I was colored; still the family accepted me. The 
family consisted of a German Lutheran minister, his wife, two sons, and a daugh- 
ter, all unable to speak a word of English. I proved to be useful to them, and! 
also became organist in their church. 

The family became very fond of me, and the boys in three months knew 
enough English to enter the public schools. I had access to the minister's large 
library, and became much interested in the life of Martin Luther. Nothing had 
given my mind such trouble as the doctrine of the Real Presence in the Euchar- 
ist. But little by little my soul became satisfied and my doubts came to an end. 
I also read here Luther’s 7%sch-reden (Table-talk). These works, with the min- 
ister’s many talks on consubstantiation and other doctrines, instead of settling my 
doubts led me only the more eagerly to search for truth; which no honest, fair- 
minded person ever earnestly did without finally landing in the communion of 
the holy Roman Catholic Church. 

It was while in this family I commenced instruction under a priest, which I 
kept up steadily for six months, These first instructions I received from Father 
James Manahan, assistant priest of the Catholic church at Norristown. My en- 
gagement in the minister’s family terminating, I then entered the “ Delaware 
Association for the Education of Colored People,” and was appointed teacher 
of the school at Smyrna. There I resumed my; course of instructions in the 
Catholic faith, and was in about a year’s time baptized in St. Polycarp’s Church, 
Smyrna. The Protestant people were furious at me and turned me out of the 
school. Returning to Virginia, I by chance learned that my old school, in which 
I had taught for four years, was vacant. My application was successful. But as 
soon as it was known that I was a Catholic I experienced the same opposition, 
and was forced to give up the school. 

When it became known that I had actually become a Catholic, all my friends 
set up a howl. I could no longer teach a whole term in any public school, for as 
soon as it was discovered that I was a Catholic intrigues were started which 
caused my dismissal. Consequently for a long time I suffered greatly. After 
school hours somehow I felt that I must share with others what I had gained, 
the gift of faith that was so precious to my soul. I do not mean that I taught 
Catholic doctrine in a public-school building, but at my room or other convenient 
places. Some of my dearest friends in Staunton declared that since I had gone 
into idolatry they could no longer care for me as in days past. My mother 
thought it aw/x/, but said little. My sister really thought I had more sense than 
to be paying a man fifty cents every week to forgive me my sins. My brother 
(but one being alive at this time) declared that he would go to his grave mourn- 
ing my lost condition. “Brother Lewis,” a well-known class-leader, met me 
about a year ago, when the following conversation took place : 

“Well, brother, I am real glad to see you; I’ve been praying God a long time 
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“Mr. Lewis, I am very glad that some Staunton friend gives me such a kind 
welcome.” 

“ But, brother, what do you mean by addressing me so—MM7zster Lewis. You 
could not expect your old friends to love you as they once did. You know, 
brother, you have turned your back on Him whom you once served and gone 
after strange gods, worshipping idols. You were such a promising young man, 
and no doubt would have been a power in our church. What ever possessed 
you to take such a course ?” 

“ Being concerned about the salvation of my soul caused me to do as I have 
done.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“I mean that since there is but one faith and one baptism, there can be but 
one church, and that must be none of John Wesley’s making, but the work of 
God. Show me the power in John Wesley or any other man to set up a church 
or religion and call it Christ’s.” 

“Now, my brother, you don’t just understand. In your church it is taught 
that salvation is by believing ina man. Faith alone saves us.” 

“What then will you do with the passage of Scripture which says, ‘ Faith 
without works is dead’ ?” 

“ That’s quite true, etc.” 

Our conversation was quite lengthy. He became much interested in Ca- 
tholic doctrine, and concluded that if the old church taught all that I said she did 
she had never erred. He insisted that I should see his new pastor, which I con- 
sented to do the next day at his house. He introduced me as an old class-leader 
who had left good old Wesley and gone to Rome. Our meeting was pleasant. 
After nearly two hours’ debate on Methodism and Catholicity, he said I had the 
advantage of him because I could argue pro and con.—meaning that I was ac- 
quainted with both sides. 

Our holy mother the church being the mother and mistress of all churches, 
in her alone are found the necessary means of salvation. To her was given the 
command: “Go teach all nations.” Ethiopia has not yet received the word, 
although in America she stretches forth her harids. It is the bounden duty of 
the church to grasp those outstretched hands and draw these poor people to her 
bosom. 

And now, if I am allowed a word about the prospects of making Catholics of 
my people, I must say that in Virginia and other Southern States the conversion 
of the negro cannot be very successfully carried on by white priests alone. Pre- 
judice among my race against a white man (one of the curses of slavery) still 
strongly exists. They have no confidence in what a white man says about re- 
ligious questions, and think it perfectly ridiculous that a white man must have 
charge of colored people. Many colored people being excessively suspicious, will 
look upon efforts made by a white clergy alone as a device to entrap them in 
some way or other. Meantime the Protestant whites will make great efforts to 
hinder the Catholic Church spreading among the blacks. In this section a 
school taught by a white teacher is a failure. A few colored priests, noble- 
hearted men and good speakers, would in a few years make a good showing in 
our State, and no doubt in all the adjoining ones. % 

This is a brief yet complete narrative of how I found the true church. God 
gtant that some Protestant who reads this may be so concerned about his soul’s 
welfare as to do likewise ! 
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“THE POOR YOU HAVE ALWAYS WITH YOU.” 


We call special attention to Dr. P. F. McSweeny’s article in this number on 
“The Church and the Classes.” The figures there given demonstrate what 
everybody knows, that the Catholic Church is the church of the poor. 

We are the church of the poor. We claim this as a heritage, and there is 
none to dispute our claim. The workingman is ours. What a blessing! What 
a privilege ! 

O God! we feel like crying—O God! thanks to thy blessed Providence that 
the poor belong to us and we belong to the poor! 

The greasy mechanics are ours, and the dusty car-drivers are ours, and the 
rough ‘longshoremen are ours, and the grimy colliers are ours ; the tired factory- 
girls, and the drooping shop-girls, and the weary seamstresses—all ours. The 
strikers are ours, the dangerous classes are ours, and we are theirs; the toiling 
millions make up the bulk of our Catholic people—those multitudes to whom the 
words “ give us this day our daily bread” have the significance of the direst reality 
—earners of the daily wage. How others may feel we cannot tell ; but for our- 
selves we are proud to belong to the poor man’s church. “The poor have the 
Gospel preached to them” is a mark that the Christ is indeed come and that 
men need not look for another. 

But if it be true that they are ours, it is also true that we are theirs; we are 
more theirs than they are ours : that is to say, nearly all our people are wage-earn- 
ers, and yet there are multitudes of wage-earners who are not our people. Take 
away from the church in America the working class, and what is left? How few 
there are in every congregation who are to be ranked above or apart from the work- 
ing classes! On the other hand, in each of our industrial centres there are large 
numbers of daily wage-earners who are not Catholics. Of the eight millions of 
American Catholics all but a few hundred thousands are the men and women who 
stand over against the rich as “the poorer classes,” “the masses of the people.” 
But there are fully as many more who are not of our church, and who are not 
more than one in ten of the different Protestant churches, and who are therefore 
of no church at all. What religion they have is natural, or a lingering influence 
of some form of Protestantism previously held by themselves or their parents. 

It follows, therefore, that the solution of the social problem is in our hands. 
Our non-Catholic fellow-citizens must look to the Catholic Church to effectually 
leaven ‘‘the masses” with the love of order and with the virtues of good citizen- 
ship—to conquer the saloon and the boodle-boss. We can reach the whole body 
of the common people with the influences of religion if we are alive to our provi- 
dential mission ; and in doing so we shall maintain the rights of the poor man, 
we shall secure the stability of the social order, and we shall gradually spread 
among “‘ the masses” the only form of Christianity which embraces all classes in 
its organism. 

The very test question about either a religion or a government is, What does 
it do for the poor man? The true religion must answer: I make the poor man 
love and worship God and live at peace with his neighbor. The true form of gov- 
ernment must answer: I give the poor man a fair share in the gifts of Provi- 
dence. 

The religion which sifts out of the working classes the bright, thrifty, and 
successful, leaving the mass of dulness and poverty and ignorance to rot and 
fester upon the body politic, is not the religion to help solve the social problem 
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now pressing upon us. It cannot unite all classesin one church. It cannot 
make men of diverse social states in civil society of one and the same state be- 
fore the altar. It does not make for equality before God and the law. The rich 
man’s church is not the religion for a democratic state. 

Look at Protestantism among us. It cannot be denied that it has no hold on 
“the masses”; “the wage-earners” are not found in Protestant churches. No 
anti-poverty society can compare with Protestantism. The most evident facts 
show that it isa religion which extravagantly develops those natural virtues 
which make men prosperous. The intelligent and thrifty trader, the frugal 
money-saver, are at home in a Protestant church and the poor manis not. The 
real truth is that the thrifty and the successful citizens of this republic find Pro- 
testantism a congenial religion, and the shiftless and unfortunate are not inclined 
to it. It deals too conspicuously with present happiness as the reward of virtue. 
Its war upon luxury is too feeble. 

Brethren, we feel like saying to the Catholic clergy, here is your portion 
of the inheritance, the common men and women of this land. Bear in mind 
these many busy, thinking minds, these many throbbing, loving hearts who run 
up and down the world’s highways gaining a hard living—they are yours and you 
are theirs. Be worthy of them. Be not lovers of luxury. Be poor bishops and 
priests, for you are pastors of a poor people. Beware of the parade of wealth and 
the patronage of the rich and the smile of the powerful. Let youronly palace be 
the house of God, and let purple and gold be reserved for the sacred vestments 
of your ministry in the sanctuary of the great King. 

Let the enemies of your people be your enemies: infidelity and intemperance 
-in other words, the godless school and the saloon. Let us push forward the 
building of Christian schools; let us make them the best schools in the land, 
to give the poor man’s child that treasure of heavenly wisdom : how to have a 
solid hope of eternal joy. Let us of the pulpit tell the truth about the loathsome 
sin of drunkenness and voice the people’s best thought about the saloon. 

Look at the state of Europe and ask yourself which is better: To be the be- 
loved clergy of the common people, as in Ireland and in America, or a clergy 
with the people against you, as in many parts of the continent of Europe? 
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ANDIATOROCTE; or, the Eve of Lady Day on Lake George, and other Poems, 
Hymns, and Meditations in Verse. By the Rev. Clarence A. Wal- 
worth, Rector of St. Mary’s Church, Albany, N. Y. New York and 
London: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Poets have an intuition of truth. This is the first quality of a poet, 
and the most necessary one. Father Walworth has this quality, and gives 
evidence of it in every poem of this volume. We have read these poems 
with a great deal of pleasure and unusual interest. Wehave found a great 
satisfaction in doing so, not only from personal reasons, but also because 
there are so many noble sentiments and high thoughts in this book. 
Every poem, even the shortest ones, has this distinguishing characteris- 
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tic. We confess that we wait with unusual interest to hear the reception 
the public will give it. 

It seems to us that the author has bestowed a great deal of time on 
each one of these poems in his endeavor to clothe in fitting terms of 
imagination the great thought before his mind. It is not difficult to per- 
ceive that the lack of a spontaneous imaginative faculty has been the au- 
thor’s difficulty. Butthe best poets are those whose thoughts are spon- 
taneously clothed with fitting imaginative expression, whatever may be 
their rank as thinkers. In this sense,a man may be a good poet and a 
weak thinker ; but in the genuine sense of poetical excellence, deep think- 
ing is an essential requisite, and this the author really possesses. We give 
him this applause with all our heart. Father Walworth is a powerful 
thinker, and has clothed elevating thoughts in a garb which a common- 
place mind could never furnish. Why, we are tempted to ask, does such a 
man write poems? And, without doubt, his reason is, the love of God, and 
of noble deeds, and noble men and women. He has not failed, in our judg- 
ment, to bea truthful interpreter of the highest lessons the human soul can 
learn. 

Those who take an interest in the American Indian, and believe him to 
be something of a type of the primitive man, will extend a specially hearty 
welcome to this volume. The author has a romantic admiration of the 
finer types of the red man. This has led him to spend many weeks in in- 
specting the ancient sites of the Indian villages and battle-fields of New 
York and neighboring States. He has gathered a store of information 
such as is possessed by very few. Many of these poems are on topics con- 
nected with the poetical side of the Indian character. 

There are also many religious poems in this volume of a pure and 
beautiful devotional character, breathing the innermost affections and 
emotions of a Christian and priestly spirit. 

It seems to us that there are traces in these poems of Emerson’s style, 
but of that writer’s thoughts we are glad to find no trace whatever. Alto- 
gether, both style and thought are unique, and it may be that a large pub- 
lic will find in this volume an exposition of the finer sentiments of the 
Christian faith, without offending sincere men of any creed. 

Father Walworth’s position, so well defined and so Catholic withal, on 
matters of public morality, shows how far one can be a good Catholic priest 
of wide public influence without giving offence to any one. The enemies 
of the church and the enemies of morality dare not oppose him. His 
poems also are calculated to minister to the good taste and elevated reli- 
gious sentiment of his fellow-countrymen in a like degree. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE UNITED STATES FROM THE FIRST SETTLEMENT 
DOWN TO THE PRESENT TIME. By Daniel Dorchester, D.D. New 
York: Phillips & Hunt. 1888. 


The author of this book enumerates “ three great competing forces in 
the religious life of the nation: Protestantism, Romanism, and a variety of 
Divergent Elements.” He gives a separate account of each of these divi- 
sions, both during the Colonial Era and during the National Era. The 
latter era he sub-divides into three periods: first from 1776 to 1800, second 
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from 1800 to 1850, third from 1850 to 1887. In his preface he says that in 
his book 

“The Roman Catholic Church has been freely, fully, and generously treated ; eulogies 
have been expressed upon some of the earlier gifted and devoted emissaries, and a great 
amount of expensive and wearisome labor put forth in efforts to adequately represent the body 
in the later statistical tables.” 


In the face of this assertion, the Unztarian Review for May, in a notice of 
this work, says: “ Dr. Dorchester’s bias against Roman Catholicism . .. is 
pronounced”; but let us see for ourselves whether he has treated us 
“generously ” or not. We find in his account of the Spanish and French 
explorers in the New World that one is characterized by lust for slaves, 
women, and gold,and anenthusiastic devotion to the Madonna; another 
is a freebooter, pitilessly cruel, unscrupulous, and dissolute, and at the 
same time zealous for the church; and a third unites ferocious avarice 
with religious zeal. By this sort of word-coupling he insinuates the per- 
fect compatibility of the most atrocious vices with Catholic piety with the 
same coolness with which Mark Twain would join the practice of immo- 
rality with the office of Methodist preacher. Granted that these explorers 
were as wicked as the author says, why should the church in which they 
were baptized be aspersed on that account? 

We give another instance of his generosity toward us. He says that 
the religion which the Jesuits taught the Indians 

‘* Consisted of a few simple ritual ceremonies, the repetition of a prayer or chant, and the 
baptismal rite. Thus the doomed heathen was easily turned into a professed Christian and an 
enfranchised citizen of France, Didactic, moral, and intellectual training was deemed unessen- 
tial, The simplest assent of a savage to a few dogmas of the church was sufficient. Such was 
their converting, Christianizing process” (p. 191). 


A worse calumny is hardly conceivable. The Roman Catechism teaches 
that a priest who would admit an unrepentant person to baptism would 
commit a sacrilege. Is it reasonable to suppose that the devoted Jesuit 
missionaries would damn their own souls by this sort of thing? The rule 
of instruction by the Jesuit Father Biard, quoted by the author himself, 
would require six months or a year of constant preaching and teaching 
from the missionary before reception of baptism. 

We now pass to the author’s discussion of the Know-Nothing move- 
ment: 


“It arose,” he tells us, ‘‘ out of the spirit of the times, for which Romanists were in part 
responsible, American Romanism was receiving unprecedented accessions to its numbers and 
strength from the quarter of a million of emigrants yearly coming to our shores, and about a 
quarter of a million of dollars annually received from the several European propagandas; it 
was clamoring for the exclusion of the Holy Bible from the common schools and the division of 
the school funds ; and its attitude was felt to be increasingly insolent and defiant ” (p. 554). 


Now, we submit that jealousy of Catholic progress, denial of rights of con- 
science, and hatred of the Catholic religion are flimsy excuses for warring 
against us. Happily this frenzy of bigotry soon died out; and it is now 
too late for any one to even hope that it may be revived. Dr. Dorchester’s 
attempt to apologize for it shows the insincerity of his profession of 
favoring liberty of conscience. 

We notice another instance of his “generosity” in the use which he 
makes of Dexter A. Hawkins’s monstrous lie about the gifts of the city of 
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New York to the Roman Catholic Church. The land on which the New 
York Cathedral stands was not a gift from the city, but was bought in 
1829 by the trustees of the Cathedral and St. Peter’s Church for $5,500. 
Only three grants of land have ever been made for Catholic asylums in New 
York, while sixteen have been made for Protestant, Jewish, and other non- 
Catholic institutions under private control.* 

In one place the enlightened author tells us that “indulgences” have 
been “ openly offered for sale” in New York. It is evident from this that 
he himself has been “sold” in the matter of indulgences. It seems to us 
a great pity that a man should expend so much labor in looking up our 
Statistics and not take the trouble to look at one of our little manuals of 
instruction and find out the absurdity of such statements. We only wish 
that the author could be induced to read The Sincere Christianand The 
Devout Christian, by Bishop Hay. With this wish we will close our criti- 
cism. 





THE First BooK OF SAMUEL. By W.G. Blaikie, D.D., LL.D. The Ex- 
positor’s Bible. New York: Armstrong & Son. 


The history of Samuel, Saul, and the earlier part of the life of David 
furnishes themes of the greatest importance and interest, together with not 
a few chronological and critical difficulties. Dr. Blaikie has given a state- 
ment of the historical sequence of events which is ingenious and fairly 
probable. The narrative and descriptive parts of his volume show accurate 
scholarship, and are not deficient in the qualities of a good style of histori- 
cal composition. They are, however, buried under such a mass of dull and 
commonplace sermonizing that the book, as a whole, is likely to prove re- 
pellent and unattractive to the generality of readers, and especially to 
young people. The author embraces every opportunity which is available 
to digress into polemics against Catholic doctrine and the Catholic 
Church. 


MorRES CATHOLICI, OR AGES OF FaiTH. By Kenelm H. Digby. Vol. I. 
New York: P. O’Shea. 


It would hardly be possible to say too much in praise of the unique and 
wonderful works of Kenelm Digby. It seems hardly possible that they 
should have been produced in this century, by an author who died so lately 
as 1880. The flavor of antiquity is in them, and they exhale a medieval 
fragrance. Mr. O’Shea has undertaken a noble though we trust not a haz- 
ardous enterprise in beginning the publication of a new edition of Mr. 
Digby’s works in stately quarto, with the first half of the Mores Catholicé as 
its first volume. If he is warranted and encouraged in proceeding by the 
sale of this first instalment, he promises to carry on his undertaking to its 
completion. We trust he will receive ample encouragement, and will 
succeed in achieving the work he has begun. 

Mr. Digby was the son of the Protestant Dean of Clonfert, born in 1800, 
and graduated at Cambridge in 1823, soon after which he was converted to 
the Catholic Church. At the age of twenty-two he published his first and 


* Pamphlet, Private Charities, Public Lands, and Public Money. Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co., New York. 1879. 
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most popular work, 7he Broadstone of Honor, which received high com- 
mendation from Wordsworth, who dedicated to him his poem “ The Arme- 
nian Lady’s Love.” The Mores Catholic? was published in successive parts 
between 1831 and 1840. We cannot do better than quote the appreciation 
of this great work given in the Prefatory Notice of the American editor : 

“It may be safely affirmed that this great work has made its author's 
name immortal. No other work in our language—we believe we may say 
with perfect truth, no other work in any language—presents so completely, 
so felicitously from every point of view, the claims of the Catholic Church 
to the veneration, love, and obedience of every existing human being. It 
may be said to be a picture of the life of the Christian world so accurately 
photographed that no feature is wanting that could be required to give 
due expression to the whole, in which the portraiture is so faithful that the 
inner life is expressed as well as the outer semblance. The humility, the 
devotion, the greatness, the learning, the genius of the man are all dis- 
played inthis incomparable work. In producing it he evidently placed 
under contribution the principal libraries of Europe and Asia, and invested 
the knowledge garnered from these sources with charms peculiarly his 
own ; Charms which exhibit the genius of the poet, the acuteness of the 
philosopher, the comprehensiveness of the statesman, and the holiness and 
purity of the saint.” 


CLOUDRIFTS AT TWILIGHT. By William Batchelder Greene, author of Re- 
flections and Modern Maxims. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


Mr. Greene’s verses are beautifully printed on admirably thick paper. 
It grieves us not to find anything more hearty to say by way of commen- 
dation of his volume. Considered as a poet, we dare not recommend him 
to take comfort in the thought he has embodied in his “ Heart of Grace.” 
“ Oblivious fame,” we fear, will go on sleeping, let him raise his voice never 
so high and pile up the “numbers of his songs” until they resemble 
Pelion upon Ossa. Fame is rather deaf to poets in our generation anyhow. 
They multiply like rabbits in Australia under the fancied necessities of so 
many monthly magazines, and though a good many of them manage 
rhyme and rhythm with more facility and correctness than Mr. Greene, 
and though they constitute a mutual admiration society, most of them 
being “critics ” as well, it is more than doubtful that fame will consent to 
carry the burden they impose upon her beyond their tombstones. Mr. 
Greene’s will hardly go so far. 


ESSAYS ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. By the late William George 
Ward, Ph.D. Reprinted from the Dudiin Review. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by Wilfrid Ward. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros., agents. 


Mr. Mill has been by far the most powerful and influential writer on 
philosophical subjects of our times, and although, as it seems to us, his in- 
fluence is not by any means so great as it was, yet he still remains the 
best representative of the philosophy which is most akin to the spirit of 
our time and of the English-speaking peoples. This philosophy, too, is 
of all philosophical systems that which is the most radically opposed to 
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the revealed religious truth of which the church is the guardian, for from 
the denial of all necessary truth the denial of the claims of revelation to 
be received logically follows. Recognizing these facts, Dr. Ward under- 
took the task of subjecting Mr. Mill’s philosophy to acareful examination, 
the result of which he published in a series of articles which appeared in 
the Dublin Review from time to time between the years 1871 and 1881. 
Mr. Wilfrid Ward has collected these articles and reprinted them in these 
two volumes, and all who read them as they appeared will be glad to have 
them made more easily accessible. In an introduction he briefly points 
out the exact scope and aim of his father’s work. 

It is unnecessary for us to say much about these essays. Catholic 
students of philosophy and theology are already more or less well ac- 
quainted with Dr. Ward’s writings. We fear, however, that his great 
power has not met with the recognition which it deserves. It has been 
pointed out by a writer in one of the literary journals that Dr. Martineau 
might have strengthened his recent work if he had been familiar with 
these essays. Dr. Ward cannot be considered as a brilliant, perhaps not 
even an interesting, writer from a purely literary point of view. We have 
heard it said that he is not clear. To this, however, we must demur. But 
however wanting he may be in the adornments of style, no student of 
philosophy can afford to neglect these volumes. In our opinion there is 
no writer who has more completely refuted the subtle errors of the agnos- 
tics than Dr. Ward. He has brought to the task a perfect familiarity with 
the great and standard systems of philosophy, both heathen and Christian. 
But he is to be especially commended for the peculiar skill with which he 
has in these volumes subjected Mr. Mill and his school to the test of the 
accepted principles of every-day morality, principles admitted by agnos- 
tics as well as by Christians. 

So that it is not the student alone whom Dr. Ward has _bhenefited. 
His work is of incalculable service to the professional man, to the intelli- 
gent business man, even to the simplest Christian, because he makes of 
the axioms of honorable conduct and of personal self-respect weapons 
with which to refute the sophistries of false philosophy. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE HOLy Gospets. By John Maldonatus. Translated 
and edited from the original Latin by George J. Davie, M.A. Exeter 
College, Uxford. St. Matthew’s Gospel, chapters i. to xiv. London: 
John Hodges ; New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 
We have not critically studied this translation in comparison of the 

original, nor, we think, is it necessary to do so. Morally speaking, mis- 
translation is nowadays impossible. There is nothing to be gained by 
stealing away the meaning of an author when the theft is sure to be de- 
tected and amply avenged. In this case fidelity to the original text is all 
the more secure because the publishers can only hope for remuneration 
by winning the approval of Catholics—such Catholics, too, as are quite 
competent to discover faults in the book, and of standing good enough in 
the community to ruin its prospects by their exposures. 

It is more than three hundred years since John Maldonatus, S.J., 
in the ripe and peaceful years preceding his too early death, wrote these 
commentaries; and perhaps no one author in the Scriptural course has 
been more steadily in vogue in the Catholic schools. The elixir which has 
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gifted him with this literary immortality may be called his plain good 
sense. He was, indeed, a man of extraordinary learning, possessing a 
mastery of Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and other Eastern languages, together 
with what seems like a perfect familiarity with the Fathers of both the 
Eastern and Western Churches. But this learning was the servant of a 
mind whose natural qualities were of a high order. The reader at once 
perceives that Maldonatus is bent on treating the questions under discus- 
sion in the controversial world with an honest purpose to get at the truth 


_and to impart it frankly to all comers. Hence his clear, candid, direct 


style, his entire absence of literary or pedantic affectation, together with 
his rare erudition, make him a very valuable author for all who are in 
search of the true sense of the inspired word. 

Excellence of paper, perfect type-work, perfect binding make this 
book a beautiful specimen of the publisher’s art. ; 


IRISH WONDERS: The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Banshees, Fairies, etc., of 
the Emerald Isle. By D. R. McAnally, Jr. Illustrated by H. R. Heaton. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Company. 


The author admits that “no pen can do justice to a story told by Irish 
lips amid Irish surroundings.” He has, however, made a laudable effort 
to gather some specimens of unwritten Celtic literature. With this end 
in view he traversed every county in Ireland, associating with the peas- 
antry and noting down original expressions from reliable sources. His 
study of folk-lore convinces him that the peasantry of England, France, 
Germany, and some of the Scottish Highlanders, are much addicted to 
superstitious beliefs and fancies, even more so than the Irish. One of the 
strangest creations in this legendary fiction is the weird-wailing Banshee, 
that sings by night her mournful cry and is deeply attached to the old 
families. To study the origin of this mysterious being one needs to go 
back to the dark days and solemn nights when savage enemies with dia- 
bolical cunning lurked on the roadsides of Ireland to capture the adher- 
ents of the religion taught by St. Patrick. Moral truths, keen observa- 
tions, and flashes of wit are embodied in these legends. That they served 
a useful purpose is easily proved. Ina measure they supplied the juvenile 
craving for the wonderful at a time when no printed books were accessi- 
ble. 

The numerous illustrations are worthy of much praise, and the work 
of the publishers is likewise of a high standard. 


A DAUGHTER OF ST. DomINiIc, AMELIE LAUTARD. By Kathleen O’Meara. 
American Edition. Edited by Margaret E. Jordan. Introduction by 
Rev. J. L. O’Neil, O.P. Boston: Thos. B. Noonan & Co. 


Amélie Lautard was a Frenchwoman, resident during nearly her whole 
life at Marseilles, She had inherited a considerable income, which she 
spent, over and above her most necessary personal expenses, in works of 
charity. She also devoted herself with astonishing zeal and wonderful 
success to the conversion of souls, especially of men and women of the 
most degraded classes. Now, there are multitudes of such women in the 
Christian world who live and die without permanent record being left of 
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their lives. But the very singular thing about Amélie Lautard, and what 
makes her biography of peculiar interest, is the manner of her death, which 
occurred in 1866, when she was nearly sixty years old. Happening to be in 
Rome and hearing of the ill-health of Pius IX., she offered up her life to 
God that the Sovereign Pontiff might be spared yet longer to the church. 
The very instant she made this extraordinary offering, having been in her 
usual condition of health, she was seized with a mortal illness and the next 
day departed this life in sentiments of most ecstatic fervor. 
This pretty little book tells her story in a highly interesting manner. 


A THOUGHT FROM ST. VINCENT DE PAUL FOR EACH DAY OF THE YEAR. 
Translated from the French by Frances M. Kemp. New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 


It is a characteristic of the spirit of St. Vincent de Paul that the 
maxims of human prudence are not so much rejected by him as they are 
elevated to supernatural wisdom. No man ever produced greater super- 
natural results by means more simple, more seemingly commonplace, than 
this great saint. Without miraculous gifts, as usually understood, he was 
a resistless missionary ; sprung from peasant stock and of homely manners 
and appearance, he dominated for the good of religion the most haughty 
aristocracy in Europe. His wisdom, thus achieving the highest superna- 
tural results, was more the dictate of sound common sense absolutely con- 
formed to the will of Divine Providence than the brilliant light of celestial 
wisdom beaming from above in miraculous splendor. This little volume 
is altogether a wonderfully successful attempt to cull from St. Vincent’s 
writings and letters, and from the testimony of his intimates, the principles 
which guided his life. It might well serve for a book of meditations. 
The few sentences allotted to each day are full of wisdom, and a wisdom so 
easily comprehended and yet so very rare that one’s mind is subjected to a 
process of stimulation altogether remarkable. 

The little book, though cheap enough, and none too large for the 
pocket, is admirably printed and prettily bound. 


THE PRAIRIE Boy: A Story of the West. By Harry O’Brien. Illustrated. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy. 


Verified facts form the basis of this story of the Prairie Boy. The prin- 
cipal character, James Lynch, had rare gifts which enabled him to achieve 
success in spite of the most formidable obstacles. Even as a boy he show- 
ed wonderful courage, and Christian patience in a high degree. His ad- 
mirable qualities are still spoken of in Kenosha, Wisconsin, where he pass- 
ed the early years of his life. The author, Harry O'Brien, is to be congra- 
tulated for the literary skill displayed in arranging the data furnished to 
him. 

No attempt is made to prove that the Prairie Boy had a distinguished 
line of ancestors. He is introduced at once as plain Jimmie Lynch, and is 
taken in early life from New York to a country neighborhood in Wiscon- 
sin. When he is sent to the district school, two miles off, his attention is 
directed to the differences between city and country boys. Regardless of 
danger, he attempts to ride a horse, which leads to disastrous results, On 
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a sick-bed he discusses plans for his career in the world, and after his re- 
covery makes the very best use of his limited facilities for acquiring know- 
ledge. School honors come to him later, and he is much esteemed for his 
genial disposition. Though exposed to the influence of some bad com- 
panions, he exerts a power for good among them. 

In the description of camping-out, and the methods of settling the 
question of leadership among boys, the author shows knowledge of human 
nature, and perhaps draws on his own early experience. The following is 
the account of his return home, after his first venture in business: 


‘* He was glad to get home. The snow was deep on the ground when his father drove up 
in the sleigh, and took in him and his baggage. It was bitter cold, but it was Christmas-time, 
and who minds cold at Christmas? The twilight gathered around them as they sped along the 
lonely road, and the stars came out to shine upon them. It was the pleasantest thingin the 
world, he thought, to be riding across the snow with the stars shining, and to know that one 
was going home ; going home to the dear mother who never is free from thinking of her chil- 
dren, and to the pretty old-fashioned spot where our childhood never knew a care, and which 
seemed so big to our little eyes, It is sad that so many boys lose their love of home. If it 
were a miserable home it would not matter, But to see how little the best -homes are thought 
of by careless sons who have tasted the rude pleasures of the city isa painful thing. It is a 
bad point in a boy’s character, Jimmie loved his mother’s house, and was always glad to get 
into its snug corners, 

** His parents had reason to be proud of such ason. To those who knew him outside the 
home circle he was grave in manner as an old man, and tender as a girl, and his heart was as 
sound and sweet in his innocence as the heart of a young tree. Boys never know how far the 
example of a truly good soul may go, and by a good soul I mean, not only one fond of long 
prayers, but one who sets his faith to restrain his tongue and guide every action of his life. 
Jimmie was timid in one way. He hated to make trouble for others, and when it was not ex- 
actly clear that he had a right to say or do a thing he feared to say or doit. But when he was 
sure of his right how he would pitch in! He had his faults like the rest. ‘He was sometimes 
hard on a fellow,’ Klinky said, ‘about toeing the mark,’ and he was—but there, we are not 
going to speak of all our friend’s faults in public. It is well to know some of them, but God 
alone should know all, who understands us and can pity us.” 


On behalf of the Catholic boys of the United States we hope that he 
will write many more stories of the same kind. The moral tone of his 
writing is healthful and vigorous, not at all goody-goody. 

We wish to extend to this book a hearty welcome, for we have felt it to 
be matter of regret that so few of our writers have given their attention to 
Catholic boy-life in the United States. There are so many imported boys 
in the books used for premiums, so much of a foreign environment intro- 
duced with them, that they cannot be made attractive as heroes or as 
models to be imitated by young Americans. Intelligent parents and school 
managers find a difficulty in getting a variety of Catholic literature for 
children, There is urgent need of writers in this field, and from the pre- 
sent outlook it does not seem likely that the supply will keep pace with 
the demand. Much can be doné, however, by publishers who will offer 
liberal encouragement to authors. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mention of books in this place does not preclude extended notice in subsequent numbers, 


CIVILIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. First and Last Impressions of America, By Mat- 
thew Arnold. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 
EarLy Days OF MoRMONISM, By J. H. Kennedy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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THE SOcIAL QUESTION: ITS GRAVITY AND MEANING. An address by M. l’Abbé Winterer 
at the Social Congress of Liege, 1887. Translated by Mary J. Onahan. Chicago: Dono- 
hue & Henneberry. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 

A FAMILIAR EXPLANATION OF CATHOLIC DocTRINE. With a popular Refutation of the 
principal Modern Errors, By Rev, M. Miiller, C.SS.R. New York, Cincinnati, and 
Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

LIFE OF BLESSED JOHN FISHER, Bishop of Rochester, Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, 
and Martyr under Henry VIII. By Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. London: Burns & 
Oates ; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 

A CoMPLETE NOVENA IN PREPARATION FOR THE FESTIVALS OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY, 
By Dom Louis-Marie Rouvier, late Prior of the Chartreuse of Montrieux. London: 
Burns & Oates; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co, 

THE FATE OF THE CHILDREN OF TUIREANN. Edited for the Society for the Preservation of 
the Irish Language. With Notes, Translation, and a complete Vocabulary. By Richard 
J. O'Duffy, Hon, Sec. Dublin: M, H. Gill & Son. 

MIXED MARRIAGES, Translated from the French bya Priest of the Diocese of Dubuque. 
Fourth Edition, Dubuque: Palmer, Winall & Co. 

MEMOIRS OF ASERAPH, From the French of M, l’Abbé G. Chardon, Vicar-General of Cler- 
mont. Twovolumesinone. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 

THE FaTE OF THE Dane, By Anna H. Dorsey. Baltimore : John Murphy & Co. 

Zor’s DAUGHTER. By Anna H. Dorsey, Baltimore; John Murphy & Co. 

CONSOLING THOUGHTS OF ST, FRANCIS DE SALES, By Rev, Pére Huguet, New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers, 

St. JosepH’s HELP; or, Stories of the Power and Efficacy of St. Joseph’s Intercession. From 
the German of Very Rev. J, A. Keller, D.D. London: R. Washbourne ; New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Brothers. 

How TO MAKE A Saint, By the Prig. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, (For sale by 
Benziger Bros,, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 

THE VENERABLE BEDE EXPURGATED, EXPOUNDED, AND EXxpPosED. By the Prig. Second 
Edition, London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. (For sale by Benziger Brothers, New 
York, Cincinnati, and Chicago.) 

THE CHURGRESS, By the Prig. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co, (For sale by Benziger 
Bros., New York.) 

THE LIFE OF A PriG. By One. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. (For sale by Benziger 
Bros., New York.) 

Lire. By Count Lyof N. Tolstéi. Authorized translation by Isabel F.tHapgood. New 
York: Thomas Y,. Crowell & Co. 

A THOUGHT FROM THE BENEDICTINE SAINTS FOR EVERY Day IN THE YEAR, Translated 
from the French by Helen O’Donnell. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger 
Brothers. 

DISCOVERY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE NAME OF AMERICA. By Thomas De St. Bris. New 
York: American News Co. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVER- 
sity at Washington, D. C., May 24, 1888. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. Peoria: 
B. Cremer & Bros. (An extended notice of this address and of the occasion on which it 
was delivered will appear next month.) 

MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. From the Christian Considerations of Father 
John Crasset, S.J. Translated and edited by the Very Rev. T. B. Snow, O.S.B. 2 vols. 
London : R. Washbourne, (For sale by Benziger Bros., New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago.) 

ENCHIRIDION SYMBOLORUM ET DEFINITIONUM, que de rebus Fidei et Morum a Conciliis 
CEcumenicis et Summis Pontificibus emanarunt. Edidit Henricus Denziger, Editio 
Sexta, aucta et emendata ab Ignatio Stahl. Wirceburgi: Sumptibus et Typis Stahelianis; 
Neo-Eboraci, Cincinnati, et Chicagine : Benziger Fratres. 

SouiTary IsLanD: A Novel. By John Talbot Smith. New York: P. J. Kenedy. (School 
Premium Library.) (This excellent work will be noticed next month.) 

Ce@NnQuEsts OF OuR Hoty FaITH; or, Testimonies of Distinguished Converts. By James J. 
Treacy. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

Discours DU COMTE ALBERT DE MuN, DEPUTE DU MORBIHAN, accompagnés de notices par 
Ch, Geoffroy de Grandmaison. Trois tomes. Paris: Librairie Poussielgue Fréres. 

THE LETTERS OF CHARLES LAMB. Newly arranged, with additions, Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Alfred Ainger. Two volumes, New York: A. C, Armstrong & Son, 
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